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Now York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South :8th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
tive, and | advise = pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstra aSSe 17 G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
my ! taught; methed after the purest Italian schools; 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful 



























HENR Y FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: 112 West resth Street, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
M 


ETHOD and a nsemble Pianists. 
New York City 


Studios: Carnegie H: 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street, New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Song y 
314 East 1sth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 










































































Vocal! Teacher 
“NEW STUDIO”: 303 Fifth Ave., New York. | 
} 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 337 | 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, ()pera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address 49 West 2oth Street, New York 


TOM KARL. 
Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 


Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen 

hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; 

Teacher of Bertha Frobisl ntralto; Frances 

Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now 
prominent 





Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4 3 East 14th Street, New York 





. — | 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography | 
and Development of the French Method of 
ousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé | 
“Sight Singing an d Ear Training.” 
yor-2 Carnegie Hall 8 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


DUDLI 


Permanent egie Hall, New York City 


Address until ¢ 





ilding, Davenport, Ta. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, | 
COMPOSER-PIANIST | *s 

Pupils rece ed | n | ppoeit on H urmony, Piano 
Studio 817-818 arnegie Ha L New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL | 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y } 
Organist and Choirmaster 
: James’ Church, New York 
For terms for nducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and st St.. New York 


ARNOLD VOLPE 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Graduated with ghest honors at the St. Peters- | 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Studi 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LAURA D. MOORE, 


ICAL INSTRUCTION 
39 East soth Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 

Pianist 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studio ¢ East tr street, New York | 


THE H. W. GREENE STU Divs, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY 


PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING, | 
489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site 
NEW YORK 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates (with Di; ) guaranteed positions 
SCH‘ iL ‘ARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced Paris, 1900 Address 
New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and s2d St 











GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address 1 West rogth Street, New York 


| CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension 
With the National Conservatory 
Instruction: Organ and Harmony 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rhe Art of Singing 
Studio: 5:1 West 35th Street, New York 


THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 
PERRY AVERILL—BariTOoNE, 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park South, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and 5 st, Professor of 
iolin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124th 


Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Studio: 133 East 16th Streeet New York 


M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklya, N. Y. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURI 


French and English Répertoire 








New Studios: 489 Fifth Aven 
O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
Baritone S« st for Con and Recitals, or 
with Soprano § st or Quartet Pupils placed 
n che ir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex 


0&8 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York 


GEORGE SWEE’ 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
7 Fifth Avenue, New York 


48 


J. HARRY WHE ELER, 


\ e Produ n and the Ar f Singing 
Voices educated strictly m the talian School 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 

juring July and Aug 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble, 


| Mrs EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice 
Stud 131 West <étl Street, New York 


Severn Trio 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per yntract; Italian method 


145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 


CARL C. MULLER, 


Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies ie 


Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises. 
Teacher of Pian Harmony, yanterpo pint and 
Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., New York 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOK VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62¢ Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest eo 
F & CARRI, Directors 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING Vocal Instruction 

| 159 West asth Street, The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 

| New York New York. 
) 

- 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- TOEDT, 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO 

Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert 


21 West 42d Street, New York 








HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Vocal Instruction 
( ‘} [ARD PER( ye Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach- 
ers’ Course Eight years pup of that 
| Concert Organist and Accompanist famous maestra, Paris 
| Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, Address 41 East 2oth Street 
corner Fifth Ave. and 2gth Street : 
| Studio 14 Broadway, New York > 
| J. ELDON HOLE 
| Mr. LEO KOFLER, TENOR 
| Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
| Voice Culture Tone Pre ducti¢ nand Singing, Mondays and Thurs 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel days, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison ve., N.Y 
rrinity Parish, New York Author of rhe Art ar, 
of Breathi ng.” Address by ma 29 Vesey Street. 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, > cate seecsichay 





Concert, Orator and Musicales 
| VOCAL INSTRUCTION Vocal Instruction 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York a 


| LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Vocal Instruction 











Rep t e Tea t 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music goo sr opt oy mous master, 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall FRANCESCO I ‘MI | “R Tl 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 36 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
— ‘ aide “Dp Dp Tepe a : me , 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, | FRANCIS CARRIER 
Voice Culture and the art of Singing. Studio BARITONI 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. Concert i Ora 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900. | 8 Ea Street. New York. 
Kansas City, M« season, ay 16 to August 16, ire n of Re 
1900 (Pepper Building) 
— — . °C iy c | \ H 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Violin Scho PRIMA D 
olin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing | Royal Italia 1 ing era ( 
Residence and Studic | Lamperti Met! \ t aught 
35 Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y ys and | : Oo Fit Ave., New York. 
, , . ‘ \ | Lh \ 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, EMMA THURSBY 
Conce Pianist—Instruction receive s 
Ss i S way Ha au S 1 w York 
New York ng esd 
F. W. RIESBERG, | ISIDORE LUCKSTON] 
ACCOMPANIST | The Accompanist and al Director 
ruction— Pian Organ, Harmony } STYLE REPERT! IKE, FINISH 
\ ith Tas MusicaL CouRIEeR | , Al LTURE 
Secretar reasurer New York State M. T. A | 836 Lexington Ave I lusicay ( RIEA 
Re e-Stud | 
Ave., corner s6th Street, New York | ; 
| ARTHOR VOORHIS, 
eS BENNETI Concert Pianist 
. * 2 be vile | 100 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Instructor in \ a Fa ng and e Art of } Care M ’ eee New Yack. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone shop and | 
many other talented v alists it sa L 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Ha New York, | NEW YORK MUSICAL 


IAX WERTHEIM 


Muse. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of ‘ rat f 


\ ¢ 158 West g4th Street, New York tic perfect 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLIN¢ 











| 
Concert Piar ¢ ache 
SOP qe | ’ ’ Met 
Concerts, Recitals, \ als, Orator | authorized Teacher ¢ Leschetizky Method 
Address 1 Fift e, New York » al Summer Rates for f town Teachers 
| \ ress Care > H 
I Stree w York 
C. B. HAWLEY Bs 
Composer, Conductor. VOCAI INSTR CTION. | MILIO BELARI. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and 
Church Cl t | fessor Singing Pe g e¢ Voice 
W _ tea during summer t ( 8 West aath S - nods 
J , i | 
: : 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE | Miss MINNIE TOPPING 
BASSO CANTANTI Pupil of H. M. Field. Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
(ratorio, Concert \i cale V o1ce Culture ; en on I tr 
an Method fone Placing and Reparation . wiggy wag ters ae . mn. 
spec alty Studi 36 Fifth Avenue Ne w York Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courer 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


1 East 64th Street, New York ' 

Wau. M "Seunscunn Director VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Thorough Instructi n in all branches of Music 5:1 Fifth Avenue, New York 
he natural Piano Method and a practical course Summer Course 
‘xe teachers a speciaity 


| 
ji 
: 
| 
| 
| 


Ee at — ms MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
| Mrs. HERY SMOCK BOICE, PIANIST 
VOICE CULTURE Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr Studio: 836 Carnegie Ha New York 
Henry G. Hanchett, Direct 
Residence-Studio and Address 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared tor Church, Concert, Uratori 
38 Fif \venue \¢ York 
Monday and irsday Afternow1 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO 


Concerts and r 
West th Street, New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 «ast 14th Street, New York. 








Ea g, & Representa- 

Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO s Che let perior 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO rector of S. S the New Y x Col- 

- sents Music (Alex. Lambert t also 

. klyn Institute S S Asse tudios a: 

Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca East 23 t.,:New York; 383 Decatur st., Brooklym, 





JEANNE ARONE, 


Graduate of Florenza d’Arona (of Paris). 


Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal Instruction. 


Miss JESSIE MARY BI 


VOICE CULTURE 


KMAN, 











Stud 1219 Madison Ave., New York. Studio: No. 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
Avsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson Mitier, 
Harry Rowe S#e.tey, W. F. Sueaman, 
Kate S. Currrenpex, Louis Scuuipr. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal IL . Coneert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 


Broadway and 634 Street, New York. 


Pinter, 








Piano and 


Theory. 
Private 
Class > Instruction. 
Correspondence J 


LECTURES AND RECITALS. 
51 West 106th Street, New York. 


IDABRANTE 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &e. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 


solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


metided HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, “ones and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 
2a rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


PROP ESSER DE CHA 

SPEC IALTY OF PU FRENCH "sc HOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 





MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 








JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


37 rue Joubert, 

Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 

on stage. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Paris. 


Ensemble practice in caste 





MLLE. KIKINA, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCH 


PROFESSEUR DE CaANT, 


100 Av ite Villiers, 


Paris. 








MLLE. MARTINI, 


rofessor of 


stage eines, 


Silent interpretation, 
Pantomime, os . 
87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





Artiste Opera, Opera Comigue 7 Theatre Lyrique, 


gesture, 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la*Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





FRONS TONI 
OR FOREIGNE 
MESDA 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


UE METHOD. SPECIAL 
RS. Speaking, Singing. 
AMES ADAM, 


s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 





MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. 





Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Mute. 
American reference. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles 





with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


52, rue de la Pom 
PRIVATE PENSION or APART 


Boulogne. 


¢, Paris. 
rMENTS, 


Five 





Répertoire. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Four Languages, 

Mise-en-Scéne. 





French School, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Buntiagtcs Avenue, ipeuten, Mass. 


Boston. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





MISS ANNA MILLER WwoopD, 


Teacher of Singing 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal. 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. 








School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall Boston 


EMMA oa JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musicat Courter, New York 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








FROTHINGHAM AKERS, | 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Children’s work a specialty 


SALLY 





Pianist and Teacher. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada. / 








ROME, ITALY. 


Tnternational Institute. 


School of INusic and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Louden, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from 4: 118. 6d. te £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

MILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





Mr. AL BERT V ISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 

at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 

vad, Earl’s Court, S. W., 


14 Trebovir R« London 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
Lonpon, S. W 


18 Eart’s Court Square, 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M saaanqwens 


For prospectus “Bas, to the Secretar 
2, Clifton Maida Hill, London Ww 











/ 


Canada. 








Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 


Boston. 


Boston. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 


N. 


1494 Tremont Street, 


Mu. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


Boston. 





CHILDREN’s COURSES, . 
ADULTs’ CouRsEs, 





Theatre in Studio. 


Faelten Pianoforte 


Carl Paelten, Director. 

30 to $90 per year 

ous 4 to $180 per year 

TeacHERS’ TRAINING CLASS, . 
Send for New Prospectus. 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


School, 


per year. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ut 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Special 
Announcement. 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST, 

Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada 











MG ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Soild om Basy Terms. 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING iS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


Send for Illustrated C atalogue and Price List 











ADVANCED 
ONLY at 


2 Call or address RA Rs. 











Send for terms. 


FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


RESULTS TELL. 


PLAYERS 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Send for tickets. 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





LO 





PIANO. 





petent faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, 


Music. Ensemble Playing, &c. 





Conservatory Open all Summer. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGBR, Director, ***isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orga, Violin aad all Orchestral Instramcats. 


VOCAL. a, 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


Composition 





GLAVIER 
GOMPANY 
PIANO 
SGHOOL 


SCHOOL 
OF PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


AND 


UNGER THE PERSONAL 
DIRECTION OF.... 


12 PIANO 
A. K. VIRGIL, 





26 West 








Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, 


RECITALS TO BE GIVEN DURING THE COURSE. 
Send for card of admittance and program 


TTrOOTAN 


ZOo=-ununln 


Author of the CLAVIER "ME 1 
and Inventor of the CLAV! 





15th St., MEW YORK | 











4a 


THE MUSICAL 





SCOURIER. 








_ the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manwefacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical 


a 









& SONS, 


Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING Eres 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—2—DERBY, CONN. 











ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


ETTA CG. KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Cratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Aveaue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


wa. M. STEVENSON, 
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Be.Lacio, Lago di Como, } 
July 17, 1900 { 


the lake 
Blevio on 


OMING here 

you the 
east bank,where is situated 
the Villa Taglioni, which 
was at one time the summer 
residence of the well-known 


up 


pass 


danseuse, Maria Taglioni, 
who died in 1884; and on the 
far right is the Villa Ferranti, at 
one time the property of the re- 
nowned Pasta, who died in 1865. 
I have been on the lake on a number of occasions 
in former years, but this information came to me 
yesterday as | passed the villas. 
"Last year, when I was in Milan, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Fano, Jr., but this year, in call- 
ing at the editorial rooms of J! Mondo Artistiwo 
one of the standard art publications of Italy deeply 
interested in music—I was gratified in being intro- 
duced to Mr. Fano himself, who expressed his ad- 
miration in unmeasured terms for THe Musicar 
Courter. Mr. Fano established J] Mondo Artistico 
thirty-four years ago, and always kept its aims 
high. He has secured his competency and estab 
lished the paper firmly, and although he complains 
of feeling sick and nervous, yet he is cheerful and 
full of hope. The offices constitute a museum of 
photographs, pictures and busts of the great com- 
posers, singers and performers of the past third of a 
century. Mr. Fano, Jr., promises us a visit next 
year. 
~ [also called at the offices of the Rivista Teatrale 
Melodramatica, where | met Mr. Angelo Chinelli 
Borgna, who received me with the courtesy and at- 
tention that are inbred in the Italian gentleman, and 
showed me over the establishment, which is artisti- 
cally fitted for its purposes. I propose in this letter 
to give some notices of current events that may be 
of interest to our readers, and a few general com- 
ments 


“Se ore 


Mr. Ercole Ercolini, the tenor, has been engaged 
to sing at the Opera in Bucharest. He has a reper- 
tory of twenty-five operas, speaks English very well, 
and should be looked after by the promoters of the 
new, America opera scheme at the Metropolitan. 
He is just the very man; handsome, intelligent, 


ambitious—Ercolini ought to go to America. 


* * 


Mantelli, the contralto, is summering at Livorno. 
x *« * 

Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, in charge of THE 

Musica Courier in Paris, is in London. 
x * * 

The well-known soprano singer, Gemma Bellin- 
cioni, is at present in Monte Catini taking the 
waters. 

* OK * 

Miss Caroline Montefiore, the New York vocal 
teacher, is expected to reach Bremen on the 23d 
from New York on the steamer Barbarossa. Miss 
Montefiore will.make a tour through Europe, and 
will visit the Paris Exposition. 

ok 2k * 

Emma Carelli, the soprano of whom I wrote last 
year while I was in Naples, is singing in Buenos 
Ayres with an Italian opera company. 


Sonzogno, the musical manager and publisher of 

Milan, is on a two weeks’ visit to Paris. 
+ * * 

Two of the artists who sang with Mapleson when 
he was in New York last time were Bonoplata-Bau 
and Ericlea Darclee. The former is in Barcelona, 
and the latter in Milan. 

x * * 

The celebrated soprano, Marie De Macchi, re 

turned on Sunday to Milan from Salsamaggiore 
* * + 

Emma Nevada is located for the present in Paris, 

but will soon be in her country residence 
* * *~ 

Mr. Ludwig Breitner, the eminent pianist, is pre- 

He 


is at present in Paris, where he has just played 


paring for another visit to the United States. 


publicly under Colonne. 
” * + 


Mr. Alexander Petschnikoff, the renowned vio- 
linist, together with his wife, is staying at Berchgtes 
garten in the Tyrol. He is preparing himself for 
his coming tour in the United States, which prom- 
ises to be a still greater success than the former 


one. 
* * * 


Mr. 


Florence, and is living in Lucerne for the summer. 


Oreste Bimboni has closed his home in 
He is the well-known conductor who has visited 
the United States several times and who has re- 
ceived high commentation for his work. 


* * * 


Antonio Ceppi, well known as a graceful and 
large tenor, who sang under Grau at the Metro- 
politan some seasons ago, is at present singing in 
Rio Janeiro. 

* * * 

The unpleasant news has reached Milan that the 
tenor Cremonini, who was also well known in New 
York some years ago, has lost his voice. It was 
New York that 
his method was such that he could not retain it for 


commented upon at the time in 
any length of time. 


oe 22 


Petrovich, known many years ago as a famous 
singer, who traveled through the United States 
The news, 
The lit- 


tle tenor, Russitano, who was beginning to get a 


with Teresina, singer, is in Lima, Peru. 
of course, comes through Milan channels. 


hold on the New York public, is staying in Milan. 
* * * 
Tamagno is also in Milan at present. 
* * * 

Mr. Otto Floersheim, of Tue Musica Courter, 
German Department, is staying at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where he resides during the summer time. 

‘6 2 

Mrs. Potter Frissell, the representative of THE 
Musicat COouRIER at 
the “Passion Play’ at Oberammergau. 


Dresden, has been to see 


* * * 


Mr. Joseph Smith, who represents THE Musica 
CouRIER in Florence, returned to that city last 
It will thus be 
the representatives of THE Musica 


Thursday from a visit to Spain. 
that 
CouRIER in the different cities do not always remain 


seen 





in them, but get around in lively fashion. In fact, 
the people associated with THe Musica CourRIER 
musical world 


come in contact with the whol 


* * * 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, the eminent pianist, who has 
with his 


the 


Budapest, 
York 
week of August on one of the Hamburg steamers 
He that he 


happy. 


been visiting his parents near 
family, expects to return to New first 


writes me is feeling very well and 


* * * 


Mr. Charles F. Tretbar, of the house of Steinway, 
has been staying at Marienbad, from which place 
he sent me a charming and most artistic postal 
card with the picture of a young girl on it weigh- 
ing only 495 pounds (that is, the girl, not the pic 


Mr. that | 


twenty-five pounds by coming to him at Marienbad 


ture). lretbar guarantees will lose 
\s I don't like the idea of losing twenty-five pounds 
in these hard times, I had to refuse the kind invita 
tion, 
+ * * 

Miss Alice Verlet, of the Opéra company in Paris, 
who has been having a great season this year, is 
enjoying a needed rest in the Ardennes 


* * + 


Everybody is depressed by the news from China, 
or, to be more exact, by the absence of news from 
China. A general feeling of pessimism prevails in 
all the cities which I have recently visited here in 


Italy, and there is a subdued tone of discussion, 


entirely different from the lively and ferocious 
manner which was shown by the public last year 
when I was here and when the Dreyfus case was 


Every country is 
At the pres- 


the paramount newspaper topic. 
touched by the vicissitudes in China. 
ent time of writing the uncertainty of the calamity, 
together with the mingled doubt as to the fate of 
the people in Pekin, brings about a serious inter- 
ference with public amusements 
xk * x 

The success of Puccini’s opera, “La Tosca,” in 
London has highly elated his friends here in Italy 
Puccini was repeatedly recalled after each act of 
“La 


given in London on July 12. 


the first performance of Tosca” which was 
It was a great tri 
umph for this gifted man. 


zs « 8 


Mr. Maxini de Nevers writes me from London 
that he is in love with the United States and 
wouldn’t mind returning. Well, we all hope to see 
him again this fall, even if he comes later. De 


Nevers has an individuality that stands for itself 
in strong, unique outlines. He has the gossip of 
the world at his command and he handles it with a 


~ a trained 


discretion and a philosophic insight 


newspaper man. 
* * + 


I learn that Mr. Richard Burmeister and his wife 
will reside during the summer near Munich, in order 
to be able to attend the performances in that city. 

+ * + 

Mr. Goodwin, of Sherman, Tex., 

pupil of Leschetizky, has been taking a quiet, care 


a pianist and 


ful and studious trip through Italy this month. 
* * t 
The pipe organ in the Milan Duomo, in that 
great and historic building with its many associa 
tions with the Renaissance, is in a very bad condi 
tion. Its tones are cacophonous instead of musical, 


and it is a sad comment on the people who use it 


in playing and singing. It drove me out of the 
church last Sunday. 
> » * 
[ have not yet seen a piano in a private house 
nor in a studio in this country that was in tune. We 


are always under the impression that our pianos 


are out of tune, but when we take into consideration 


the pianos that are used in Europe—veritable tin 
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pans——ard listen to them when they are out of tune, 
we can form a faint conception of what it means to 
hear them—only a faint conception, because a true 
conception is gotten when you are right within hear- 
and the best musicians play upon them without 
It seems to be taken as a matter of course 


ing, 
protest. 
that a piano here is out of tune, just as it is generally 
accepted that a train never comes into a town on 
time, for in Italy no trains ever come in on time. 
If they did, sonie employees would drop dead from 
shock. 
*k * x 

The examinations of the Musical Conservatory, 
Pesaro, under Mascagni, are in progress this week. 
Concerts and recitals take place. 

x * x 

There will be no prospect for any revival of music 
in Italy while the monopoly of the Ricordi estab- 
lishment continues. The Ricordis themselves are 
unable to perceive how paralyzing their conserv- 
atism acts upon the whole growth of music in this 
musical country. There are men and women here 
of great ability, gifted in all the directions of pro- 
ductive and reproductive music, who are absolutely 
unable to move or to develop because of the super- 
vening power and influence of the Ricordi house, 
whose control of all that is practical in music in Italy 
permits no steps to be taken without direct or in- 
direct consultation with them. These are, there- 
fore, the arbiters of the birth and value of a musical 
work. 

This prevents keen competition; there can be no 
artistic development in any nation in which free 
competition is side tracked by monopoly. If an 
artist must present his work—be the artist a musi- 
cian, sculptor, painter or architect—to one single 
arbiter who decides its value, instead of presenting 
it to a nation to decide its merit, there can be no 
future for such an artist, or for any artist in a land 
where such a principle prevails. The radical con- 
servatism of the Italian people has given to the 
Ricordis this monoply through the natural evolu- 
tion of the musical events here. They were pushing 
men, enterprising, and after they purchased the 
plates and copyrights of the widow Lucca, who was 
the only competitor they had here, they assumed 
the virtual command through their headquarters in 
Milan from which all musical events in Italy radiate. 
llere, in the very atmosphere of the movement, 
where the tangible evidence can be grasped and 
vividly comprehended in every instance, it can 
readily be perceived how the Ricordi house suc- 
ceeded in obtaining its power even without the exer- 


When 


| speak of radical conservatism here, I mean to say 


ise of much aggressiveness on its own part. 


that the conservatism of the people is more radicai 


i its retroactive and retrogressive effects than the 


most anarchistic radicalism. They are destroyed by 


inactivity; that is to say, they permit things to go to 


rough dry rot. The anarchistic radicalism 


pieces tl 


has the advantage at least of doing, thinking, and of 


ioving; but here the radical conservatism is dis- 


tinguished by 


its inability to think, and hence by 





its inability to move or do. Put into such a state 
of society a wealthy and active concern, and you 
will find that it will acquire a monopoly even with- 
out being aggressive. There is not a composer in 
this country who can do anything without consulta- 
tion with the Ricordis. Should he attempt such a 
thing he would be ostracized by them, and _ that 
would be his professional death generally, because 
he does not leave here. He remains in Italy like 
the Frenchman remains in France. 

These Latin people will not move out of their 
grooves, and the grooves are so narrow that they 
cannot be seen in them. Then there is besides that 
a peculiar national spirit in music here, which is not 
It cannot be re- 
sponded to in Spain or France, the other two Latin 


responded to outside of Italy. 


nations, because those nations are absolutely un- 
njusical, and in Germany and Russia, and in the 
North this music will not assimilate. The com- 
poser is therefore, compelled to look to Italy for 
his laurels, and music in Italy means Ricordi. It 
is a difficult problem to solve; no one can expect the 
Ricordis to relinquish, voluntarily, what belongs to 
them by inheritance of nature, because, after all, 
commerce flows with nature. It adjusts itself to 
natural conditions, and becomes great by recogniz- 
ing them and assimilating with them. Another de- 
fect is here; that they cannot assimilate their com- 
merce with nature. They run contrary to the 
breeze and consume an enormous amount of energy 
in doing it. They do not know that they are doing 
it, because they simply cannot know through the 
absence of an active thinking machinery. As long 
as there is no reason for thinking, why should one 
think in Italy? 

There is but very little time left for thinking after 
all. People do not rise early; they sleep a number 
of hours during the day, then they attend to a few 
hours of business, if you may call it so; and then the 
evening pleasures take charge of the people. Where 
the German works six or seven hours a day, and 
the Englishman seven to eight, and the American 
eight to ten, the Italian works four to five hours, 
and does that kind of work which is against the 
stream. Before machinery can be introduced to 
any extent here, it either requires a foreign agency 
such as the English or Germans to do it, or it re- 
quires years of delay and consideration before it is 
done by the natives. The King, in receiving a 
deputation of the Lower House the other day when 
he was notified of the closing of the sessions, stated 
that a country with such a beautiful climate, with 
such great natural resources, and with such great 
He 
was afraid to go much further, and say that it was 
the fault of the people that this future looked dark 
It will take a tremen- 


wealth within it, should have a great future. 


and somnolent, but it is so. 
dous revival to get the people back into the activity 
of the Renaissance, when, within a short period, 
comparatively, 100 of the greatest men of the world 
sprung from the womb of this country. 

It is amazing to study the history of Italy, and to 
find the greatness that was within it, and the remains 
of that greatness that are now on its surface, and to 








think for a moment that a country which has pro- 
duced such geniuses does not awaken to a new 
Renaissance, to a new rebirth, and do the same 
thing over, because it is just as capable of doing it. 
The people are gentle, tender, courteous, kind; in 
their sense, generous. ‘The little petty tricks, which 
have entered into the life of the people are due to the 
exasperating culture of small affairs, but the mo- 
ment that an appeal is made to them, they recog- 
nize that something wrong has been done and they 
retire. Feudal anarchy never entered Italy except 
in the North to a small extent, and there are, there- 
fore, no such marked contrasts between the various 
phases of society. Money counts more than sta- 
tion. Wealth is so rare in the individual unit that 
when a man rises above the average in worldly 
goods he commands the situation with a peremptori- 
ness which is usually found in the north of Europe, 
in the distinctions of the castes. When you read 
of riots in towns here, and of socialistic propaganda, 
you can trace it back to the civic life that existed in 
the communities here during the days of the Italian 
republics, and, later on, during the days of the small 
principalities. There really never was any Italian 
unity after the days of the empire until Victor 
Emanuel entered Rome, and it is all still new. The 
Neapolitan and the Sicilian are strangers to Milan 
and Florence just as they were in the days of the 
The country must become more homo- 
hetero- 


Medicis. 
geneous, and music must become more 
geneous. If it remains under one homo genius— 
Mr. Ricordi—it will be relegated purely to Italy, 
where, in the many little opera houses and some of 
the few large ones, the country will continue to be 
surfeited with Italian operas on the Grau order, 
with here and there a new opera, which is unable to 
be commercially productive unless it is taken up by 
the outside world. 

Permanent orchestras, such as we have in the 
United States—in Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago and 
Cincinnati—of Italy 
It has its orchestras in the opera houses, 


such permanent orchestras 
hasn’t one. 
but it has no orchestras that exist as orchestras 
only from the income they derive as permanent in- 
stitutions, not associated with other musical insti- 
tutions. The orchestras here in the large cities oc- 
casionally give symphony concerts, but they are 
all about as we hear the New York local orches- 
tras play them. That is to say, the concerts are 
given by musicians who play in the opera house or 
in the theatre, or take an engagement in a house or 
for a dance, just as is the case in New York, which 
also has no permanent orchestra, and which is, 
therefore, just as badly off as are these Italian cities, 
and as London is. But in the sense of the German 
orchestra, and the four permanent orchestras in the 
United States, there is no such thing in Italy. There 
are great conductors for opera, and particularly for 
Italian opera, but there are no symphony orchestra 
conductors because they have no symphony orches- 
tras to practice with. The men themselves are cap- 
able, but they have not the means to develop their 
talents nor the instrument to play upon. 


3 LUMENBERG. 




















Sousa in Dresden. 
SEDAN STRASSE, 4I1., July 12, 1900 


F Richard Wagner had returned to life, or Johanu 
for each in his genre was the 


] 


Y Strauss, either one 
of 
conduct his own 


could have been displayed than in Dresden on Sousa’s ad 


genius his time—and had come to Dresden to 





orchestra, no greater excitement 


vent here 

In the afternoon, as I returned late homeward, on as 
cending the hill that leads to the Bergkeller, where the 
band was to play, I noticed even then that there was ‘“‘mu- 
sic in the air” in more senses than one 

Crowds lined the 
hurrying in one direction with an eager, intense expression 


both sides of street, and crowds all 


that means “getting there in time to get a seat” filled the 


sidewalks. The villas that adorn this pretty neighborhood 


presented balconies, windows and porches full of lovely la 
dies, and now and then some of the sterner sex sitting, all 


attention to the by no means uncertain sounds that all at 


once rung out on the tones that seemed to 


sound a challenge to Germany and a triumph, as well as 


evening air 


a welcome, to all Americans, and were enough to cause 
every Kaserner door to spring open and call the military 
to muster and to march “120 steps to the minute and 30 
inches to the step,”” and that, too, to an American band con 
stituting a body of musicians and instruments whose bril 
not surpassed, by 


liancy has not been equaled, certainly 


ieast 


First, 


any foreign military capelle that I have heard, at 

How does this band “differentiate,” so to speak? 
most plainly in the clear, beautiful tone and intonation, 
true to the pitch and the key, in the highest degree of 
Secondly, in the sharpness and de 
cision of the the 
peculiar excellence, of their rhythm, particularly in 
trip hammer” rhythm, by an authority, a 
buoyancy, a fiery dash and swing that give 
teristique” to Sousa’s American marches, dances and two- 


excellence possible 


their accents, perfection, as well as 
the 


and lastly 
the ‘“carac 


To listen to this band is, in its own way, like lis- 


steps 

tening to Joachim delivering the violin classics, for 
Joachim plays the masters” as though their works 
emanated from himself. This music, that is to say, pro- 
ceeds from an authoritative source in an authoritative 
manner and with an instinctive sense of mastery, not 
only of the musical content, but in their instrumental 


technic, that approaches the acme of perfection 


Try to imagine how Gabriel will sound his trumpet! 


Something in this way, I imagine, do the brass instru- 


tone, for there is something 
that 


ments deliver their mighty 


even in their volume and certainty could 


even call a Daniel to judgment 


majestic 


the band and their instruments, which, by 


to 


So much for 


the those in Germany—certainly 


much of this band’s super-excellence is due to them 


way, are superior 


and 


now as to their conductor. 


Sousa is the possessor of that inspiring quality which 


ics a feature of every genius—magnetism—and to an ex- 


tent surpassing the ordinary; real magnetism spells per- 
sonal character. It is this that so distinguishes 


Sousa from the crowd; it is his manly character, his honor 


force ot 


and trustworthiness, and the marks of the “gentleman” in 
his face and bearing.. Underneath all this there must be 
the inspiriting fire of temperament, the American “go” and 
enthusiasm, or else he would not so control, inspire and 
lead his men as he does 
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His conducting is marked by distinctly peculiar features, 
some of which I could honestly admire and some of which 
I could not. The low, horizontal beat is admirably sug 
gestive of the rhythmic effect he wishes to produce, but in 
some others I could not admit, even though I wished to, 
the desirability of them, for I cannot honestly admire any 


thing that detracts from personal dignity, and in some 
sense Sousa now and then did what the Germans call 
“playing comedy,” when by such unusual signs and man 


ners, almost bordering on the dangerous verge of the 
ridiculous, he draws the amused attention of the crowd to 
himself, in particular, more than to the music or the ideas 
he wished thereby to convey. Surely my admiration as a 
whole is sincere and hearty enough to permit the friendly 
It is the only exception to the 
whole admirable execution that make. Now, as 


Undoubtedly the best feature of this 


expression of this criticism. 


one can 


to the music itself. 
American band is their popular music, and Sousa’s marches 
in particular. 


It seemed silly of the Leipsic and Dresden papers to 


criticise this unfavorably, for what military band does not, 


more or less, play “popular” music? i. e., national airs, 


Volk-songs, military, “popular” marches. But Sousa’s band 


played serious music as well, and some of it exceedingly 


well. To be sure, now and then the temperamental instinct 


is wanting, as in their execution of “Carmen,”’ the “Invita 
tion to Dance” (Weber), &c., but, considering the absence 


a cer 


of the string orchestra, this is easily explainable t 
The Wagner selections, though losing through 
were, of all 
some of the program music, in 


tain extent 


this somewhat, as a whole, worthy praise 


Beautifully effective was 
= and other similar selections 


particular Sousa’s “Pompeii” 


t 


were listened to with almost breathless at 
tention by the 
their beautiful tone, impeccable and marvelously elaborate 
keen delightfully ex 


“renderings.” 


The soloists 


reason of sonority as well as softness of 


technic and the sympathy of their 
pressive 

Of course, Sousa was féted here; dined and wined by 
the American Consulate, Dr. O’Brien, and others among 
Dresden art circles. I noticed many artists present, among 
whom Sauer and prominent Dresden 


Sousa’s autograph, of course, was greatly in demand 


were singers 
by 
equally so his society, charming by rea- 


engag- 


small and great; 


his sprightly intelligence and interesting, 


son ol 


ing manners and conversation. 


* * 7 


Sousa naturally leads us to speak of the Fourth of July 


celebration in the Belvedere, on the famous Brutblische 
Terrace, along the banks of the Elbe, brilliantly illu- 
minated with electric lights, spanned with bridges and 


traversed with countless boats and small ships, the banks 
beautifully adorned with shrubs and plants, all forming a 
fantasy of pleasure and imagination and a dream of beauty 
that is a joy forever. 

Here we had an opportunity of 
played by Trenkler’s orchestra, the result of which was d 
cidedly in favor of the American band. The Germans have 
in abundance the temperamental instinct of musical beauty 
when it applies to music of the Bizet type, or the great Ger 


hearing Sousa’s marches 


man’s music-drama, but it is just as totally lacking in 


the reckless dash of the American “fire and go”; clearly 
absent were the keen sense of rhythmical swing, the sharp, 
decisive accents, the “trip hammer’ rhythm and the mar 


Not- 


withstanding, a vote of thanks is by all means due to Herr 


velously rapid and vigorous rolling of the drums 


Trenkler for the magnificent enthusiasm with which they 
entered into the spirit and glow of American patriotism, 


so greatly and loudly “en evidence” that evening 


American national melodies were greeted at their be- 
ginning with loud cheers, hurrahs and bravos that drowned 
the orchestra. “Dixie,” “The Red, White and Blue,” 
“Hail, Columbia!” “The Star Spangled Banner” 
were in part sung by the audience, largely American, all 


and 


rising to their feet and waving flags and handkerchiefs 

The variations on airs like the “Suwanee River,” played 
once by the string orchestra in a most effectful manner 
pianissimo; “Ole Black Joe,” “Home, Sweet Home,” &« 
seemed to deeply impress the Germans present, for truly 
our American songs are rich in melodic invention and the 
national airs full of fire, life and “tune.” 






7 


his evening did not come to an end until long after 10 
iving the great 
My 


touched our 


o'clock, when, just before I audience rose 


and sang to orchestral accompaniment Country, ’Tis 


of Thee,” in accents that hearts and 


brought the homesick tears to eyes longing 


stirring 


for the sight of 


Loud hurrahs and waving of 


| ] scene of American 


1iosed 


“free America’ once more 


this 


flags and handkerchiefs c 


triotism in a foreign city 


the attractions of this entertainment was the 


Mr 


describing its content, 


one of 


As 


“Phantasie Dramatique”’ of must not close 


Sieberg, I 
I his 


before execution and effect 


fantaisie is of modern orchestral trend as to technic and 


Its 


much of an episodical nature 


treatment themes are at once noble and romantic 


being introduced outside of 


the leading themes \ second theme for the woodwind 


with string accompaniment was exquisitely conceived, fu 


of poetic thought and romantic charm 


Phe 


of hymn-like 


leading theme, however, is of a noble, majestic sort 


grandeur, for which anything but an 


quate rendering by the orchestra would be disas 


Mr 


sine 


Sieb necessary quality of a 


] omposer 


He ha 


it in an original and delightful 


rg has one 
would that all had it! viz 


qua non” 


some thing to say and 
Most of it is 


says 


manner dank-bar,” without being trivial, 


and some of the 
ingly 
terested to know 
the 


of whom 


“side themes” and episodes are touch 
Mr l 


was the husband of 


you will be in 


Madame 
opera in America, 
RIER in National Edi 
Mr. Sieberg has been for 


daughter, a Amer 


“stimmungsvoll Sieberg 
Johannsen, 
great pioneers in German 


THe Musicat Cot 


tions made frequent mention 


one ol 


our 
} 


nis 


some time with his member of 


hospitality of hous¢ 
Madame Joh 


Dresden, both Amer 


ican colony in Dresden, and the 
full of interesting souvenirs annsen and 
others, is ever open to art circles 


an and foreign 


the E minor Con 


I see that strong work of Herr Sauer, 


certo, which the composer kindly 


gave 
Mr 
é Raconteur”’; hence I will wait until another letter 


hop 


over, has already been noticed by 
to send a fuller account with the princi 
to write 


Krause 


invited, on 


ing this will interest your readers. I hope also 


of the most interesting pupils’ soirée of Professor 


ndent 





in Leipsic, was 


which 


your corresp 
played iiter 


Kroh, of the 


iuer 
young genius Herr 
ie Schytte Concerto 
Notice 
Mary Krebs, wife of Sonntag, 
Werch in the 


Vienna, in 


occasion Reisen 


the performanc« 


by that first movement 
} 


1] ] ] 7 = o 
will also be made he death 


the act 


of Fraulein von Dresden opera, of the 


Dresden, and other 





troup Irom 


interest 
Mrs. Norma 


Callers this 
K nupfel, 


chestra, 


are 
Winderstan’s 


and ar 


weer 


the energetic manager for or 
dates 
(Mrs. Kniipfe 

Arthur Hilf 


tournee in Amer 


August I t nake 
Amer ca 


r management S 


who is t 


rangements for their tournée ir 


has also under h nsky 


of Leipsic, and others, now planning 
Miss Clare Horan 

ky, studying during the summe 

at Schandau Miss Hen 


Miss 


| 
Liss 


ca.) a very talented pupil of Lesche 


ti r with Prentner 


now in Saxon Switzerland 


pupil of Prentner studying 
with Mr 


Ernst Rost and others I 


singer, also a 


Johannsen, and 


Buchmayer Sieberg and 


PoTTER FRISSELI 


Saul Brant in Germany. 


Saul Brant, of Savannah, Ga., who has been studying 
César Th 


to 


2 


left Be ind 


his 


Brussels, has lgium 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, there 


violinist, Hugo Herrman 


with mson, in 


gone to continue 


studies with the 


Mme. Schiller at Millbrook. 


Mme. Madeline Schiller 
visiting Mrs 
in Millbrook 


the renowned pianist, has been 


Samuel Thorne at her summer residence 
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Aiulf Hiorvard. 


HE eminent Scandinavian pianist with the strik- 
S ing name will this season make his first Ameri- 
can tournée, having already made successful 

New York and Southern appearances. 

Giving his own concert, with grand orchestra, at the end 
of the last season, he made a distinct impression, both as 
pianist and composer. At this concert he played the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” Concerto, most classic and trying of 
all of its genre, and the Liszt Hungarian Fantaisie, as his 
most important pieces. Displaying a beautiful tone-qual- 
ity, much brilliancy and great extremes of pianissimo and 
fortissimo, allied with abundant intelligence, the pianist 
made a hit, and especially so in the Liszt piece. 

This journal at the time gave a lengthy estimate of Hjor- 
vard’s pianism, and, in short, pronounced him one of the 
most brilliant of modern pianists. An orchestral compo- 
tion of kis was noteworthy for its conception and orches- 
tration, the latter being that of a skilled hand, painted in 
the true Wagnerian style. On the program was also an 
aria of his composition, of which this paper said at the 
time: 

“he Scena and Aria from Hjorvard’s opera “Alfred,’ 
disclosed him as a composer of Wagnerian tendencies 
deed, throughout there were Nibelungen-like suggestions, 
not melodically, but in the sense of orchestration. Climax 


— 





followed climax, a grand sweep of harmonies, unusual com- 
binations of overpowering effectiveness, showing that the 
composer knows well how to wield his orchestral palette.” 

Immediately after the New York concert Mr. Hjorvard 
went on a brief Southern tour, and here again his success 
was most gratifying. He visited many of the principal 
cities of the Southern coast and succeeded in rousing ut- 
most enthusiasm. Especially was this the case in Savannah, 
Ga., most conservative in expression of artistic apprecia- 
tion; nevertheless, the following excerpt, from the Savan 
nah Press of April 28, shows the effect he made there: 

Aiulf Hjorvard, the famous Anglo-Scandinavian pianist, did some 
thing that eminent musicians before him have endeavored in vain 
to accomplish. He awoke an audience of Savannah people, said to 
be the most conservative residents in the United States, to a state 
of intense enthusiasm and created a furore by his really wonderful 
This was the first visit of Aiulf Hjorvard to Savannah, but 
He has been importuned by the admirers he 


playing 
it will not be his las 
made in this brief stay to come to Savannah at least once more, and 
has agreed to pay this city a short visit next October. The program 
Wednesday night was a difficult one, but it was rendered in a man 
ner that brought applause at the close of each number. The play 
ing of this artist came as a revelation to many of his hearers. The 
program opened with the rendition of Beethoven's immortal ‘Moon 
light Sonata.” This very difficult selection in the master hands of 
this performer showed the greatest skill of the pianist. The sympa- 
thetic touch, and the artistic and clear manner in which the most 
minute notes were brought out held the attention of the audience 
from the first. The song of the despairing lover has never found 
gentler hands to bring out its tender tones, and as the piece pro 
gressed and was finally concluded in a musical outburst of despair 
and the heavy thundering notes went crashing through the hall like 
the fall of an avalanche one could almost imagine the deep grief and 


anguish which Beethoven's masterpiece is said to depict. 


Sonata was followed by a dainty and pretty pastoral by Scarlatti. 
Here the artist showed the dainty, light touch that has helped to 
make him famous, while in the “Polacca” that came next his audi- 
ence was given an example of his tremendous technic. This brought 
a great deal of applause, and, in fact, throughout the entire pro- 
gram the audience was most liberal in its evidences of appreciation. 
That wonderful and dreamy Nocturne of Chopin was given with a 
touch and feeling that depicted plainly deep study and complete 
mastery of that class of music. Closely following this came the 
Scherzo, so different from the preceding selection. Yet it was given 
in a manner indicative of the tremendous power of the player. It 
came at a time when the audience was in a critical mood and was 
received in a way most complimentary to the performer. 

The climax of the evening came, however, with the playing of the 
last number on the program, “Rigoletto’’ Fantaisie (Liszt). The 
audience went into ecstacy over this final number, and would not let 
it be the last thing of the evening. 

Professor Hjorvard is an artist. His touch, his technic, his ability 
to render music of such varied character, and always with such great 
success stamp him as one of the most accomplished performers who 
has visited Savannah, a Southern centre of critics and music lovers, 
in many years. He has played his way into the best graces of the 
music lovers of the fair Forest City. 

This is but a fair sample of the press notices in other 
Southern cities, most of the places visited in the spring 
booking him for the coming season. 

With Herwegh Von Ende, the violinist, last season with 
the Remenyi Concert Company, and Miss Berihe Clary, 
soprano, Hjorvard will this season make an extended tour, 
that of last spring being but a foretaste of that to come. 

Hjorvard is not only a pianist of distinction, he is also 
a man of the world, traveled, interesting in many ways, a 
fluent linguist, a genial companion, at all times the gentle- 
man of breeding. His manager is M. S. Harte, whose en- 
tire time is given to him and his interests, and who states 
that inquiry as to his services for the coming season is 


lively. 


Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, August 4, 190u. 


Miss Helen Wright was one of the soloists at the re- | 
cent concert given in Sanders’ Theatre, Cambridge, for 
the Cubans. Her first selection was Tosti’s “Good-Bye,” 
which was familiar to the audience, and was received with 
thunders of applause. In fact, the audience was a ea 
enthusiastic one and most inspiring to a singer. Miss 
Wright sang for her second number “Villanelle,”” by Dell’ 
Acqua. In the florid cadenza, ending in E flat, the spon- | 
taneous applause twice interrupted the singer. As an | 
encore Miss Wright sang Miss Lang’s “Irish Love Song,” | 
playing her own accompaniment. July 30 Miss Wright 
left for Maine, where she will spend the month of August 
near the Rangeley Lakes. 

Mrs. Harriette Morgan, soprano at the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale’s church, is spending her vacation of three 
months at The Weirs, N. H. 

Mrs. Caroline T. Shepard sang with great success in 
New York July 24, and on the 31st at a concert in New 
Peewee Mrs. ee is now under the management of 








The first three pieces given were of the classic school, and the 
$$$ 





Henry Wolfsohn, and has already several very important 
engagements booked for next season. 

Signor Umberto Beduschi, tenor, from the Covent 
Garden, Moscow Imperial Theatre, Royal Italian Opera 
and Madrid Royal Theatre, and Signor Armand Lecomte, 
baritone, are giving a series of concerts at the fashionable 
watering places and summer resorts throughout New 
England. The first concert took place at Abbot Hall, 
Marblehead, Monday afterncon, July 30, when the follow- 
ing program was given: 


Oma I He TA cicies con voce éverevisncccenosccctesccen Verdi 
Signori Beduschi and Lecomte 
Sy, Mth ncuadtagtdclkertouuaudtiuedeeccdwcneeccecs ccococce vant Tosti 
Signor Lecomte 
SOO SIs uth cadthendacus sbentidec’césassduedudscsenmess Fano 


CE et, DDD. 68s icia a tthiadeskcotins: dint ose Verdi 
Be Ie Cvs eee cndeidiahtttebedecccccceecs . ...Rotoli 


ne Dees Rs 0 os bikie kncidkidaedetcedte dé0i Chaminade 


Signor Lecomte 


Madrigale, Manon Lescaut....... poteunbedennevle .. Puccini 
Signor Beduschi. 

Grand aria, Ballo in Mascheri............ bhctvetebecveundedesse ae 
Signor Lecomte. 

Grand duet, Lucia of Lammermoor....... Donizetti 


Signori Beduschi and Lecomte. 

Accompanist, Dr. Louis Kelterborn 
The large auditorium of Abbot Hall was crowded with 
an appreciative audience of the social set at Marblehead 
Neck, Clifton and Beach Bluff. This week Signor Be 
duschi and Signor Lecomte will give three concerts in 
the White Mountains. The two artists are sure to continue 
the success already begun, and will cause a genuine sen 


sation. 
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above named conservatories, 
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many others. All these are Russian Jews and the pride of the Hardenbergh Pupils’ Recital. 
~ Russian Music and the Jews. musical world. All except Wieniawsk# are products of the 


: HE pupils of the piano department of tl Harden 
and now the same conserva- | os ‘ I — = lard 
bergh P. 


School of Music and Art Scranton, Pa 


HE Imperial Conservatory of St. Petersburg, tories, which were founded by Jews, the same conserva- 
sikle Russia, which is a Government institution, tories whose pride are all the above named, for recently gave their closing recital, The young musicians 
has just issued a circular announcing the con- jiq the entrance and, as a matter of course, the “°™ assisted by Alfred Wooler, and the latter’s pupil, 
dition and dates of examinations for persons study of music to the Jews. This fact speaks for itself. Albert Pilling \ccompaniments were played by Miss 
desiring to enter the conservatory for the coming season We see that in the twentieth century we find in Russia Clara Louise Hardenberg! The program was as fol 
of 1900-1901. Among others there is a paragraph which the same barbarism and slavery that existed thousands of [WS 
reads as follows: “Jews will not be admitted to the con years ago. : Invention, C minor Bacl 
servatory unless they present from the chief of police a — | am sure that every intelligent musician will feel the Y*!**: © sharp minor nope 
permit to live in St. Petersburg Dear reader, you don't same feeling of indignation which I felt on reading the rrumpeter’s Serenade mipalincaacss Spindle: 
know, and you may be happy in your ignorance, how above announcement. and I wish that every paper here and a 58 Gurlitt 
difficult it is to get such a permit for a Jew, when there is a jn Europe would reprint these facts to show the administra Miss Florence Webb 
law forbidding the Jews to live in St. Petersburg. It is tion of the above conservatory the infamous ingratitude /™?romPty Mazurkas iam 
easier for a Jew to get in communication with St. Peter and shameful behavior to the Jews of Russia A Bandit’s Life eels tie H 
than with the chief of police of St. Petersburg. The an PLaton BRounoF! Albert Pilling 
nouncement is simply a bar (of course not a musical one) e a lo the Spring Aurore Gu 
‘ Dance of the Brownies Schn 


to the musically inclined Jews. Now we will 


take a look at 


the history of musical education in Russia Petschnikoff. rhe | . 
: e Butterfly S lie 
Up till 1862 musical ducation in Russia was in ;% Te , LE 
I ' ey : : . , . ; P ETSCHNIKOFF, the Russian violinist, is spending Miss Margaret Acker 
very poor condition eople desiring study music . S rgiett 
id P ial oo - € to ; : eae the summer at Meierhaus Furstenstein as the guest toner tte P. E. Ba 
ould learn that from foreigners siding in the principal ¢ ¥ . Polonaise Chopit 
; . . : em ' residing di. nana. ; of Princess Ourousoff, and writes Manager Gottschalk of se nA 
‘ities or go abroad, both ways being very expensive, anc , ' ~~ oo = 
a ‘ - : a“ : , —— ‘. a the delightful time he is having, but adds that it does not An Angel Unawares Sa 
ft course only avail > i > ~h class NOw 15862 | 5 " 
“ course onl} . le for the rich « ; ot stop him from working assiduously and preparing hin Alfred Wooler 
the great pianist and composer Anton Rubinstein, a Jew, ff . . 
5 I . a ; _ he ¢ self for his second tournée in America, which will begin Y*!* Lack 
notwithstanding many hardships and obstacles, founded Samnre 4 Mrs. Charles Ad 
he Imperial Conservatory in St. Petersburg, worked hard . 5 . ~ , R Etud 
I ™ , es The Concert-Direction Gottschalk has already booked a Miss Hudnut 
and for nine years was director and teacher of piano and - , . N dad 
. , | number of prominent engagements for this great artist, ne Paderewsk 
composition, the same post resuming in 1888-1891 >) ' S 
; of " ; cs. i k : ‘k ‘ ie and it is possible that another tour may be made to the "4 4 Prophet nig a 
the way, his pupil was P. Tschaikowsky (not a Jew) n : . enne 
= ; pul ; : ; gat se Pacific Coast, as the great success achieved by Petsch- i lala —_— 
1865, if I am not mistaken, another Jew, Nicolas Rubin- + ‘ Ps : a mie 
. , , : M I nikoff last season has caused a number of inquiries to be Alfred Wooler and Mr. Pilling 
stein, organized another conservatory in !} -OW ¢ ' . 
te orga d another conservatory in oscow. if made for his services in the Northwest and the Coast lo Spring Grie 
this way Russia is indebted to two Jews for her musical Valse Moszkowsk 
education and her leading musical institutions, which are on Miss Penwarder 
the pride of Russia Two Bissell Pupils. 
ro vara ( n th ig S 7 ot " . 
Now, we will proceed. In the eighties we find another Misses Billings and Forbes, pupils of Marie Seymour Cofeweky 
“art he ’cellis ‘ lso compos , ; ° 
Jew, Carl Davidoff the cellist, and al COMPOSES,, sissell, have each had great success recently, the former : 
’ . f Yor ehy r ( s vat« < . ' ' ' | 
at the head of the St. Petersburg conservatory as a di t Trinity Church, New Haven, the latter in a musicale EOPOLD GODOWSKY w ye more prominently 
rector and teacher of the violoncello. He was an ex it Hartford, Conn. Press excerpts read as follows before the public this season than he has ever before 
ellent musician, tireless worker and a good-hearted man ey oe ee | P oe = a 1 nes Phe Concs Dit n Gottschall 
to the pupils without regard Wwiot Leopold evening was the nging of Miss M E. I s a nging an ext ur re 1 I t, and 1 
\uer, one of the best violinists of to-day at the head of rn rie S. B oo - New Lege " i .* St eontins point that Godowsky’s tin , Il hooked 
. . - . ) ict f the Bridgeport rt Sox t " 
i the violin department ynductor of the symphony con - ‘ , tert y I i nar tenkewe ¢ m Furor 
, oe “4 : } Billings has a most agreeable qi S} ng g be I " Irop 
certs and teacher of many of the best violinists of the 4. jong solos in the Mendelssohr ‘ H My I —T So much fa ible n ; ted by G 
day—also a Jew great devotional feeling, artis phrasing nd N 1 ky’s left hand studies, based on the Etudes of Chopir 
. ‘ ’ sah ry ‘ all ‘ ; . n Palladium ul . ; 
There is not enough space to mention all the graduates Haven Palla J | ~ or mor nposit ecently publish 
oth ons vatories ( tiles id WS will 1 1 
botl conserva r entice and Jew but I will M pee. ; bts ha $ manager ‘ Mr. God ky give 
sention son which ar | we he ide of . a . 8 
ment e whic “eS Jew and are tl pric . was most enjoyable Miss I 1 i know ecita New Y ( P p ! ! 
Russia and her leading musical institutions Ww e it. SI 4s i e years in New Y , Ma ( pin Etud . bt, will | novel anc 
Singers.—Michaeloff (Silberstein), tenor lartakoff S. Bisse and her work wee the Bm M Forbes nte ting « I | ! Mr. Godowsky ll 
a - ened ¢ program with a gr Englist g A ¢ = 
baritone; Chernoff, bass, all best singers of the Imperial ee quailty 2 F epe t igh the untry i 
opera in St Petersburg Medocolieft Buchove ! a f Aida,” w re her great power and dramat ready inquiries are being r« ved by the Concert- Direc 
Kamionski, Lubin, Massini f the Moscow Imperial ability, and to a hearty encors ga a Scot ballad Mis tion Gottschalk for such programs fron the mu ! or 
bes t “ 4 € sed ‘ y 
Opera Forbe her gt Von FI ngs, an | gr euniain ER bat: . anne Stan ali 
- - , he famous Pag Song f t Huguen ae 
Pianists.—Levin, Blumenfield, Hambourg, Gabrilowits Ganadiien ok tk eal Agee , ' Godowsky w ‘ Ja ’ ‘ 
Violinists Brodsky Wieniawsk Petschnikoft and and great flex H for I July I 1 tl tl Europe 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 











EDYTH EVELYN EVANS, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower. CHICAGO. 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS. {il} RECITALS. Wi 


Address HANNAH & HAMILIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


VOCAL TEACHER. wu COACHING. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


Teacher 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








J. H. KOWALSKI, 


Suite 54 and ss, Kimball Hall, 


Curcaco, Int. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 


SOPRANO. 
107 East 37th Street, CHICAGO. 


VICTOR GARWOOD, 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


GRACE BUCK, 
MEZZO SOPRANO 
3031 Prairie avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Instruction. 
Pupi! of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
For terms and dates address 
4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 

















Ww. H. NEIDLINGER. 


VOICE 


Conductor. 


Fine Arts Building, 


BUILDER 
CHICAGO. 





TENOR. 










Address: 
MUSICAL COURIER, 224 


Gerald Gerome,... | rRaBavevo. 


EXPONENT 


OPERA. 
SONG RECITAL. 


CONCERT , 
| HARRISON oncanist, |MELEN PAGE SMITH, 
ACCOMPANIST 
cue 6, a Kimball Hall, or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


Wabas Ave., Organ Quincy Conservatory of Music. 











Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, Instruction. 
" " WALTER SPRY, Director. 
JOSEPH V ILIM, All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art. 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, Faculty of —— wo < 
“yi + op . . Catalogue maile ree on application. 
Vie rs. pabel all, Fh Bees. Eighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Send for prospectus 


Gottschalk Lyric School.  mns’bramatic. 


A number of scholarships awarded to talented applicants in every Department 
of the School. Applications not received after September 1 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 10. 
L. 6. Gottschalk, Director. KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN ““.indronre 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 


For full information concerning normal instruction or 
children’s class work, address 


MRS. PARSON’S NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


2310 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, II!. 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON,, ) suaxeseEnite's”metnos. 


Oratorio, 
BARITONE, American and English 


516 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. Ballad Singing. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Baiiding. 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | LOUISE BLISH, Singing WILHELM MIDDEL- 

H. SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, GLENN DIL- | SCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN OoORDT, Violin 

LARD GUNN, HOWARD WELLS, Piano; KARLETON | ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition; JAN KALAS 

HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, HOLMES COWPER, | Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruc- 

GLENN HALL, RaGna LINNE£, MABEL GOODWIN, | tors. 


Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
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Leonora Jackson in Paris. 


N Paris there is a certain wealthy and popular patron 

of art whose drawing room is frequented during 
by leading opera singers and other 
Nowhere in the metropoplis can 
heard finer music. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Musical Courier, telling in that paper of rare musi- 
cal afternoons enjoyed at M. ——’s house, wrote (April 
20, 1899) : 


. the 


5 


be 


season 


eminent artists. 


“Frequently, too, there are delightful surprises, as was 
the one of yesterday, when Miss Leonora Jackson, the 
young violinist, fresh from her triumphs in various for- 
eign countries, was the centre of attraction. I remember 
so well, several years ago, when this young lady, then a 
frail child, with her violin, first came to Paris. Endowed 
as she undoubtedly was with talent, she was so delicate 
it did not seem possible that her strength would be suffi- 
cient to fulfill the promises made for a career in the art 
Happily, no disaster has occurred, for Leonora 
Jackson returns to Paris, though still somewhat delicate 
in appearance, yet the picture of health, and, above all, a 


world 


finished artist. 

‘As you listen to her you understand why her professor, 
the great master Joachim, was interested in her, and why 
he, quite contrary to his attitude toward other pupils, 
wished to conduct the orchestra when she made her début 
in Berlin. Since then, Leipsic, Antwerp, London, and a 
long list of other cities have heard her, and her success is 
ever the same. Yesterday she made a very decided impres. 
sion, and when other artists in the same field give un- 
stinted praise as they did, it is sufficient to show that 
Leonora Jackson is not overrated. Without. ostentation 
she appeared several times on the program, and, what is 
rare at most musicales here, she was so enthusiastically 
applauded that she had to respond each time to recalls.” 

A week later Leonora Jackson had the rare honor of 
appearing as soloist of the famous Colonne Orchestra, at 
the Chatelet Theatre, Paris. No American violinist had 
ever before been engaged there. Paderewski had been 
the soloist of the preceding concert. It was a trying test 
for the young American, but she came out triumphant 
and had one of the most brilliant successes of her career. 


Mme. Melanie de Wienzkowska. 


M** MELANIE DE WIENZKOWSKA, the 
gifted pianist teacher, has established herself in 
New York. It is both as a performer and teacher that 


she has made her reputation. As soloist she has appeared 
with marked success with the following organizations: 
The Musical Society of Warsaw, J. Wieniawski conductor; 
Society, Wiesbaden, Professor Mannstead 
Philharmonic Society of Vienna, Hans Rich- 
30ston Symphony Orchestra (when Paur 
conductor). Madame de Wienzkowska also played 
once with the Kneisel Quartet at Princeton, N. J. 

De Wienzkcwska is Leschetizky’s principal 
und authorized assistant in America. She will receive 
pupils next season at 147 West Eighty-second street or 
at Steinway Hall, on East Fourteenth street. Mondays 
Madame de Wienzkowska will receive pupils at 31 Niles 


Symphony 
conductor; 
ter conductor; 


was 


Madame 


street, Hartford, Conn. 

To get a correct idea of Madame de Wienzkowska’s 
talents it is only necessary to read the following indorse- 
ments: 

It gives me especial pleasure herewith to declare Mme. Mélanie 


de Wienzkowska to be 


ellent representatives of my system 


f my best pupils and one of the most 
She has fully made 


one 
her own 
principles of touch, technic and mode of pre 
(Vortragsweise) Her 
er is eminent. IT trust it will follow her wherever she may have 


method and my 


tation success as a piano virtuoso and 


the opportunity to exercise her twofold qualification. Where, as in 

the case of Madame Wjignzkowska, true talent is combined with ab- 

solute knowledge and ability, the most brilliant results must follow. 
(Signed) Tueopor LescHerizky. 





To give you an excellent recommenda- 
I have 


Hicuiy Honorep Mapame 
tion is indeed easy and, as well, a pleasant task for me. 
repeatedly had the pleasure of inviting you to take part both in the 
Philharmonic and the Gesellschaft’s concerts, and always have en- 
joyed your exceedingly artistic performances. Not only, however, as 
a virtuoso and master of your art have I the pleasure to know you 
The progress my daughters have made under your instruction has 
fully confirmed me in my high opinion of you as a musician of finest 
esprit and taste, and the representative of a most solid school. * 

(Signed) Hans RicurTer, 
Royal-Imperial Court Director. 





Madame Wienzkowska is one of the very best pupils of Leschet:zky, 
a finished pianist, and possesses an extraordinary ability for commu 
nicating to others a complete knowledge of her art. 


(Signed) I. J. PapeRewski 








Madison Choral Society Concert. 
HE Madison Choral Society, at Madison, N. J., 


closed its second season with a successful concert, 
at the Madison Assembly Rooms. Charles Bigelow Ford, 
the conductor of the society, directed as usual, and the as. 
sisting artists were Miss Helen Beatrice Reed, harpist, and 
Mrs. Edward P. Holden, accompanist. The Choral num- 
bers Soldiers’ Chorus, from “Faust” (Gounod) ; 
“How Lovely Are the Messengers,” from the 
“St. Paul” (Mendelssohn); “Now is the Month of May- 
ing’ (Morley); “A Spring Song” (Pinsuti); “The Lost 
Chord” (Sullivan-Anderson); “The Red, Red Rose” 
(Garrett), and “List the Cherubic Host,” selection from 
Gaul's “Haly City,” for female voices. A bass solo from 
“The Holy City,” “I Heard the Voice of Harpers,” was 
sung by Harvey J. Genung. Mrs. W. W. Davis sang the 
incidental solo to “List! the Cherubic Host.” Miss Reed 
played as harp solos a Mazurka by Shnecker, “La Donna 
e Mobile,” arranged from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” 
Intermezzo Rusticana.” 


were, 
oratorio 


and the 


from “Cavalleria 


Mme. Ogden Crane’s Musicale. 
DELIGHTFUL complimentary musicale was given 
in Madame Ogden-Crane’s 

About fifty guests 


A 


studio, Post Office Building 


yesterday afternoon 
invited 


were present. 


Solos were rendered by Mrs. Harry Underwood and 
Miss Beulah Reed, of this city; Mrs. C. M. Ward, of 
Ocean Grove; Walter Havens, of Bradley Park; Miss 
May Bouton, of New York, and Miss Sadie Grapel, of 


Red Bank. Madame Crane also sang and gave a talk on 
voice culture. 

A pretty diversion from the music was several recita- 
tions given in fine style by Miss Lottie Andrews, of Phila- 
delphia. “A Little Company,” a humorous selection, was 
especially well received. 

Refreshments were served. The affair was a huge suc 
cess.—Asbury Park Daily Press. 


Maconda. 


HARLOTTE MACONDA, the soprano, is spending 

her vacation at Asbury Park, and getting herself in 
fine condition for the coming season, which promises to 
be the busiest one of her career. The Concert-Direction 
Gottschalk, which has charge of Maconda’s business, re- 
ports important and numerous engagements for this gifted 
artist. She will begin her season with the engagement at 
the Vermont and New Hampshire Festivals in October, 
and it is safe to predict that her singing will create the 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Synthetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


GRACE G. 


G ARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


= SOPRANO 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 














same sensation which it did in Maine the last two years. 


Address : 





The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


CS UNDAY night Leopold Winkler played the Liszt 

“ “Hungarian Fantaisie” with the Kaltenborn Or- 

A chestra at the St. Nicholas Garden, and his per 

formance, it may truly be said, electrified the 

audience. It was,by playing this composition with the late 

Anton Seidl at Brighton Beach five years ago that Winkler 

was first introduced to this public. Then the pianist played 

with the fire of early youth. Now his performance was 

distinguished for its finish, beautiful phrasing and _ intel 
lectual interpretation. 


As at the previous performance this season at the St. 
Nicholas Garden, Mr. Winkler was recalled numberless 
times. He seemed to realize that the inevitable encore was 


what the audience wanted, and so he did sit down at the 
piano again and played in a dainty fashion Joseffy’s charm 
ing composition, “At the Spring.” 

At the concert last Thursday evening Mrs. Florence 
Mulford Hunt, the sang aria from Gold 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba,” and “Stay,” by Chaminade, as 
her encore. The high and middle tones of Mrs. Hunt's 
voice are agreeable and quite remarkable for a contralto. 
The aria which she sang from Goldmark’s opera is the 


contralto, an 


one usually sung by sopranos, but Mrs. Hunt, with her 
brilliant upper tones, proved equal to her task. She de- 
lighted many with her singing, and was very cordially 
received. 


Arens Teacher-Pupils. 
RANZ X. ARENS, as 


excellent singers, as was demonstrated at his recent 


a teacher, not only develops 


recital, a report of which was published in THe Musicar 
Courter of July 4, but his courses in vocal pedagogy 


have proved very helpful to his teacher pupils. At the 
last meeting of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Association 
held at Columbus, Ind., Edward Nell, one of Mr. Arens’ 


pupils, conducted a male chorus, read a paper on “Voice 
sang several solo numbers and presented three 
of his pupils—Miss Mr. Taylor, bass 
baritone, and Mr 


Culture,” 
Galvin, soprano; 
Ryan, tenor 
The following press notices speak for themselves: 
“Thou Art 


” sung by Miss Galvin with magnificent 


numbers of the evening was Liszt's 


Like Unto a Lovely Flower 


One of the best 


tonal quality. Miss Galvin possesses a soprano voice of great com 


pass and volume, which she has under perfect control. She was ap 
rendition of “Elsa’s Dream.”—Tne 


plauded to the echo after her 


Evening Republican, Columbus, Ind 





At the 11 o’clock session Edward Nell, of Indianapolis, had tne 
undivided atter tion of the large audience in his excellently prepared 
paper on “‘The Voice.” 

Mr. Taylor followed Mr. Nell’s paper with a short song recital, 
illustrating the method. Mr. Taylor possesses a bass-baritone voice 
of great compass and rich quality His voice has an evenness 
throughout, the registers being perfectly blended This, with his 
natural delivery and tone production, brought out the naturalness 


of the method, as described in the paper.—-Columbus Republican 





rhe singing of Mr. Nell was the distinct feature of the evening 
and he was at his best in Schubert's * Erlking,’’ which he sang with 
such feeling as is seldom heard in Columbus The last number 


»s by 





“Paul Revere’s Ride,” introducing the tenor and baritone so 
Byford Ryan and Frank N 


away, and when they concluded the entire audience 


faylor, carried the audience completely 


was on its feet, 


waving handkerchiefs and cheering.—-Columbus Daily Democrat 


Sieveking. 

[EVEKING, the Dutch 
November 1 for a series of fifty concerts under the 
Concert-Direction Gottschalk. Sieveking has been spend- 
ing the last three years in Europe working hard and con 
He will play in America a new concerto never 


pianist, returns to America 


certizing. 
played here before, and he writes most enthusiastically 
of its beauties and predicts for it a great success 





JOSEPHINE S.W—, 


JACOBY, 


ss CONTRALTO. =s 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE H. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg , Broadway and 25th St., 





(en BARITONE. 











~Sauer’s: E Minor Concerto. 


FTER what has already been said of this work, 
vigor and deeply mu- 


so eminent in strength, 


CO. sical content, by Mr. Huneker and Mr. 

Floersheim, who heard it performed by the 

composer at the Bremen ‘“Musik-Fest,” there seems but 

little left to write in addition to such enthusiastic com- 
ment. 


That it is 
most likely 


by far the strongest work of Sauer, and one 


to meet with immediate recognition, does not 


need to be argued, as its own evidence lies on the face of 


this the most interesting composition of late days, unless 
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risoluto stringendo in a style full of grand pathos and tem- 
perament. 

A second theme is introduced in the relative major, 
“tranquillo et cantabile, 
a touching contrast to the 


that has just preceded. 


” which is very melodious, and forms 
“Sturm und Drang” 


of sorrow 


Tranquillo et cantabile 
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with a light 
It appears in the domi- 


“accarezzevole” (in a caressing style), and 


grace and tenderness of manner 


nant thus: 





az o 
- o 
z oie——* — —_ 
( j - —_ a 
ns ° 
in acre ey 2. ete 
2a - ad - eo J = 
( —z oe = aoe au-3 52 
oe * o-- —_ 
—_— e — 
From the piano part alone, which is all I have seen, it 


is not easy to clearly represent how reminiscences of these 


it is the Schytte Concerto that has come under my notice. themes are taken up by the different orchestral parts, but 
What might prove quite as interesting would be to fol- The second movement is a dainty little Scherzo in E it is not difficult to imagine the beautiful effect of these 
e y 
low the evolution of the composer’s mind from such works minor, which is developed upon this theme for orchestra dying gradually away in the soft diminuendo of the wood- 
’ I I ying 8 : 
as “Espenlaub,’ ‘‘Waldesrauschen,” ‘Meeresleuchten” wind, while the graceful ornamental piano accompani- 
and the Italian Barcarolle, whose name now escapes my Scher20. tara. ds ment adds an ecstatic charm to the fairly entrancing 
memory all at once (excepting the last named) into a work a —s = 3 > "fe execution of the close, as Mr. Floersh« and Dr. Krause 
. ‘ he “sie ~ : 
of such a different character, bringing such difference of a = | be have both described it 
style, thought and musical trend into such remarkable evi- — o- So profound was the impression created by this work, 
ies ° : 
dence. That this work is not strongly original in stamp - 7 = — 3 said Dr. Krause to me, that the celled demanded, 
does not affect this question, for it certainly is not stolen — t = with increasing insistence, that it be repeated, and after 
or “cribbed,” as I believe one says in America, and it cer oming out numerous times the composer was finally 
ainly : “g > face of in ality t is >e is i 4 ” d to t vement his \ *] he 
tainly does wear the face of individuality. B it itis atonce i. ine piano part in light skips and octaves “deciso Then ed repea ‘ t emet! I Mr. Fioersheim 
a “4 r am program or ™ ay music of —_ ly tech there is, as Mr. Huneker suggests, a carillon-like trio "45 @/ready written y ut Dr. Krause added that a 
nica » aside from melodic invention, into abstract mu- . : ‘ 5 ‘ n paid to positic iat he, in a 
yw style aside from m epdtreande - . in (¢ Now comes one of the most original movements “> @" . paid t ” position that he, = 
sical though th i + ( an > st won- hes S erie! tic, hi ver | , 
. ve ag ig! * rich in be autiful ee a “ me. mo a a of the concerto; indeed this cavatina stands apart not ‘ese year expt : ‘ , had never i" ail 
dertu “clavier-massig technical aboration that : -: itness t was minently the best work producec 
, we ; i eitie — I nt . only for-the key of C in which it is written, but in the Witnessed. It was pre-emin: : ine , 
lave had the pleasure to finger since lave Deen in Lurope. ef ; Tr t s “fest,” anc scene enthusiasm it arousec 
ty — - phos es ' ie . ; B i richly exquisite melodic invention which it displays. The * e and the scen : oo 
Ir rause, who also heard thi -rformed in Bremen, ; , ; - not ‘ ‘ { greatest Ov ms ever paid to a 
a Doge y elon ag bert We ‘ inexpressibly beautiful manner in which it is first pre- ' nted to o1 : aca —— oes 
considers the first movement “Ganz Chopin.” (all Chopin). ymposer at first per t ! f a work 
: r : I pen? pared for our ears by the orchestra poses d I . . 
Io my mind the composer seems to be under the influence The Rondo in E major is ‘ t the ur move 
of Chopin and Rubinstein, and this combination makes ~~ ments. and is the one that dt repeated It begins 
‘am ; . iA - — re 
Sauer,” for throughout an individual voice speaks very = = -«-- 0... thus 
: . ; e _ 3 3 = | 
clearly - r r 
It is dedicted to “Mon Grand Maire, Nicolaus Rubin- om espressione molto sostenulo | Tempo gin retto » o—% 
stein.” Conside en il races > 
tein ' dering, then, not only the traces in the com = pty 
position itself, but the circumstantial evidence as_ well, Cc 3 i y— € ° ose = ze 
. . . - s ~ + = , ¢ S o owt a= 
which is that Sauer studied with the brother of Anton Za ss * _ of |e ° a P 
: - : = 
Rubinstein, whose influence must have had some effect, a . 
Pe aE CSE | . ’ | hat Sauer } lf , - ag! : _ — a—— 
either consciously or unconsciously, that Sauer mimseil 1S and then in broad expressive cantilene by the piano “con z r3€ 2 ve, @° oe = 7 
most admired and loved the Russians themselves, who molto sentimento.” as follows . : = 
have paid him such ovations and triumphs as they accorded . 
only to Rubinstein, and perhaps Liszt; that no one to-day 
° : p. <2 o s movement, I fancy, to be apprec ed fully must be 
plays the music of the “young Russian school” in the in ~ - > * o 2 le * ape : 
. : si . - — . t —- > d by ti poser with all e b ancy and verve 
imitable style of Sauer, and we have prima facie evidence y - - 
. : . . —— hat characte ‘ ‘ One d draw 
that Rubinstein has strongly affected Sauer, both in his = s — 
> , 4 ars —— eo | a2 o| ian nuch on one’s imagination to picture the effect it would 
Style of playing and c ymposition However, if Sauer him _— —-+ ; e ; 1 . ‘ . a : 
~ . ee ; . - — ee ee + make Indeed the w e concerto is one likely to pro 
self continues to “grow” in this manner we shall soon have — Zz t a ; ‘ 7 ond—“effect 
: 3 luce an impression bot ) t an yrotounad errec 
to cease talking of outside influence and will have to deal oS — . 
5 ns ¥ the Gert I W 1 say most pleasant task 
with only Sauer himself. It cannot be agreeable to a com- , 
P . 16 +} | to me to present it, even in any degree or an adequate 
OS no | < Ss t » st *s < 2) ° re | . , > ; 7 ry 
poser, wh may have in himself the strongest organs ity, ¢ The word employed by Mr. Floersheim exactly de- nanner and 1 trust ¢ reproduction here of the lead 
have people point out traces of Mendelssohn, Litolff, Cho-  .-ihes this movement: it is “stimmungsvoll.” There is at Geeta at be tees , n ial 
st re OU , j leace h: » it > » ‘ , . 
pin, Rubinstein, &c., and I would please have it kept in re something so serene and delicately pure in its conception ® Porren Passests 
membrance that any remarks above refer only to the first It reminds one of the painted scenes of Capri or the rich 
movement, which withal is so majestically pathetic in its poy of Naples at sunset, or the falling of the twilight in ¢ 
grand dignity as to almost make it stand alone, for how England on a lune day. when the scented mists Frieda Siemens. 
easy it must be to run into the grandiloquent and melo- 4), green hedged meadows and the sweet evening calm RIEDA SIEMENS, the young German pianist, has 
" see ] fF ayt . . 1 j > | ‘ 
dramatic, unless the mind itself is incapable of it! of the sky, alight with the after-glow of the day, pervades been engaged by the Boston Symphony Orchestra a 
s this c ‘rto is like o be played a gre: 1 i . - , 1 " ¢ at mate { h yn 
\s this concerto is likely to be played a great deal in 21) yature and fills our hearts. Or it might be Dante wor-  s st for their nee at ridge, Mass. The Con 
: , ' ' 
future, I send you the themes, as I have taken the trouble shipping Beatrice in the shining light of Paradise, or an ert-Direction Gottschalk is negotiating for several other 
to write them out: ode of Petrarch’s calmer moods. It is decidedly portant ‘ ate r the beautiful and talented 
rhe orchestra begins with older time It carries us back to the days when love’ young artis She w begin her tournee in America in 
idealized more than it does now and a halo of light sh..e December 
Allegro patetico. F bs around the head of the object of our devotion 
=——-s- — ** * Agatha Traubman Weds a Count. + 
> S , | ad meNy 
a nf A side theme in this movement is of a livelier nature, The marriage of Miss Agatha Trautman to Count 
, oe ounced he bride is sist f Sophie 
- joyous, sportive and somewhat frolicsome, which clearly burg Stirum is announced Phe | a sister Sophie 
. , : : sad 1 like | ais sa singer. Ce Ss 
a reflects a side of the composer's nature very apparent to Trautman, and, like het e1 1 sing 7 _ 
= ss 7 . rT is il of th } V teacher tnrico 
? all who have known him, especially in his younger days, Stirum ts a pupil of the well-ki - . il teache " - 
. , = er uzens Signor y i pr ired her tor 1 ngiisn 
I have often heard said. Full to the brim of a certain Du Sign Duzensi prepared he gli 
; 1 > ] re oD : 
This is taken up by the piano in octaves and later, chords— light, fantastic temperament, it should still be played of era 
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Address MusicaL Courier, New York. 





GEORGE KI ATVI LLIN, Teno. 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 





Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to inscruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited namber of earnest pupils. 
ADDPTESS 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


am Prager Strasse, 251. 









522 and 523 Fine Arts ea CHICAGO.” 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 

Course of ten weeks, Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 

—_——— ven singly or in classes. 
oP aL for children. 


SEASON OPENS SEPT. 1. 
301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mail Adaress, uatil Sept. 1,943 Madison Avenue. 





ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth, 
Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Royal 
High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, cham ber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects P ano and theory 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting and accompaniments. 
Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FUR MUSIK, Berlin, W, 
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THE ATHENAEUM HOTEL, ; 
CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., - 
August 4, 1900 ‘ 


Program July 28—August 4. 


SaTurpDAY, July 28 
M. 10:00—Lecture: “The House Beautiful.”” Mrs. Alice P. Norton 


> 


P.M. 8:00--Concert: Choir, orchestra. Sibyl Sammis, soprano; 
Marie White Longman, contralto; W. R. Squire, 
tenor; Ernest Gamble, basso; I. V. Flagler, organist; 


Sol Marcosson, violinist; H. B. Vincent, pianist. 
Sunpay, July 29. 
»:00-—“The Bible as Literature.” Dr. Lincoln Hulley 
1:00—Sermon: Dean Charles D. Williams 
. M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation 


> > 
ad 


oo—C. L. S, C. vesper service 
P. M. 7:30—Sacred song service. 
Monpay, July 30. 

\. M. 10:00—“Living in Two Worlds.” Bishop John H. Vincent 

A. M. t1:00—Lecture: “The Growth and Development of the British 
Empire.” Alleyne Ireland. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: I. “Psychology and Its Relation to Educa 
tion.”” President G. Stanley Hall. 

P.M. 4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. “Opening Address.” Prof 
George E. Vincent. 

P.M. 5:00—Lecture: ‘“‘The Home Sunday School Movement.” Dr 
W. A. Duncan 

P.M. 8:00—Entertainment: An Evening of Magic. “Albini.” 


TueEspAy, July 31. 


A. M. 10:00—“Crises in Life.”” Bishop Vincent 

A. M. 11:00—Lecture: II. “The Government of Tropical Depen 
dencies.”” Alleyne Ireland. | 

P.M 30—Lecture II. “Psychic Development and Nutrition.” 
President G. Stanley Hall 

P. M.. 4:00—Lecture: “The English Mystery Plays.” rrof. H. ¢ 
Penn. 

P.M o—Lecture: “Eugene Field.”” Francis Wilson 

P. M. 8:00—Readings: “Cyrano de Bergerac.” S. H. Clark 

WEDNESDAY, August I. 

\. M. 10:00—*Divine Companionship.” Bishop Vincent 

A.M o— Lecture Ill. “The South African Situation.” Alleyne 
Ireland. 

P.M 30—Concert: Choir, orchestra. Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, so 
prano; Miss Bessie Bonsall, contralto; J. Burt Rogers 
tenor; William H. Sherwood, pianist; I. V. Flagler 
organist; Sol Marcosson, violinist; H. B. Vincent, ac 
>ompanist. 

’ M. g:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. “How to Study Psychology.’ 
President G. Stanley Hall. 

P.M «Lecture: “America’s Hope.”’ Dr. S. M. Cooper 


P’. M. 8:00—Entertainment An Evening of Magic. “Albini.’ 


TuHurspay, August 2. 

Cc. L. S. C. Rallying Day 

\. M. 09:30—Meeting of C. L. S. C. delegates. 
\.M 10— Lecture IV. “The Commercial Aspect of Coloniza 
tion.” Alleyne Ireland. 








:00—Rallying day exercises. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: III. “The Ideal School and Kindergarten.’ 
President G. Stanley Hall. 

P.M. 4:00—Lecture: Herbert Bates. 

P.M. 5:00—Reception to C. L. S. C. delegates. St. Paul’s Grove 

P.M. 8:00—Readings: George Riddle. 


Fripay, August 3. 
A. M. 11:00—Leeture: V. “The Labor Problem in the Tropics.” 
Alleyne Ireland 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: IV. “The New Relation Between Science and 
Religion.” President G. Stanley Hall. 


P.M. 4:00—Lecture: “Just Be Glad.”” Mrs. Emily M. Bishop 
P.M. 5:00—Readings: George Riddle 
P.M. 8:00-—-Concert: Choir, orchestra. Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, so 


prano; Miss Bessie Bonsall, contralto; J. Burt Rogers, 
tenor; Sol Marcosson, violinist; I. V. Flagler, organ 
ist; Henry B. Vincent, pianist 
SaturpDAy, August 4. 
\. M. 10:00-~—Missionary conference. 
A. M. 11:0 
P. M. 4:00--Missionary conference. 


Lecture: “The lroquois Indian.” John W. Sanborn 


P. M. 8:00—Readings: George Riddle 


HE Chautauqua Press Club has elected its new offi- 
cers as follows: 

President—Frank Chapin Bray, editor The Chautaquan, 
Cleveland Ohio. 

Vice-president Adrian W. McCoy, Morning Star, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Secretary—Clarence Metters, the Dispatch, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Directors—William S. Bailey, director Chautauqua Bu 
reau of Publication, Cleveland; E. A. Hempstead, Journal, 
Meadville, Pa.; F. W. Hyde, Journal, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. N. B. E. Irwin, Franklin, Pa. 

* ” ” 

Yesterday’s program at the successful concert in the 
\mphitheatre included the following features: 

Overture, William Tell. panlioaes soaaunl ie Rossini 


Selection 
Rogers’ Orchestra 


SI SN st ene insta demiinees : henteh es ; Buck 
Miss Hessie Bonsall 
Choruses— 
The Caravan..... ate — od Pinsuti 
The Ship of Life.... Labrnus¥etedbesdbine ....North 
The Chautauqua Choir 
Violin soli 
Serenade ........ es , Pierne 
PUCpetel BESTIGR. 60s ccvcsenscsces ‘ ™ pve beeee 
Sol Marcosson. 
Song, Heart’s Delight : — : ‘ Gilchrist 
Charles H. Trigo 
Song, When the Band Plays Dixie.. Vincent 


Dedicated to the Chautauqua Southerners 
Arranged for orchestra 
March, Frivolita... wobed . : Vincent 
Rogers’ Orchestra 
Song, Romanze Tina xee phos San Fiorenzo 
J. Bert Rogers 
Excerpt from Hymn of Praise, I Waited for the Lord... siendelssolw 
The Chautauqua Choir and Quartet 


Ir. Palmer, director; Mr. Vincent, accompanist 


THe Musica Courier may shortly print a serious treat- 
ise on “Literature and Music at Chautauqua: a Compara- 
tive Estimate”; or shall it be “Literature versus Music at 
Chautauqua: a Contest Between Rival Arts’? 

That the literary features in this educational centre are, 
considered collectively, superior to the musical programs 
—and here reference is made exclusively to events in the 
Amphitheatre—the earnest observer is compelled to re 
cognize, and the performers themselves, who unquestion 
ably would prefer to exhibit the best that is in their ex 
tensive repertories, must be ready to admit 

And yet, why is this so? Under what ban is music in 
America when this must be so? Why is it that the repre- 
sentative and multitudinous audiences in the Amphitheatre 
listen satisfactorily to lectures, the intelligent appreciation 
of which demands critical insight and comprehensive un 
derstanding on the part of the hearer, when on the occasion 
of a classical musical number being presented the same 
assembly fails to be correspondingly responsive? What 
is the explanation of the fact that the narration of an in- 
tricate literary episode—an analysis such as the many in 
which Prof. Bliss Perry indulged throughout his series 
of addresses delivered here—meets with genuine approval 
and applause, when, for example, at the announcement of 
a beautiful song which happens to have a fantastic Italian 
name there is not established in the huge gathering any 
kindred element of responsiveness? 

Surrounding literature there is a halo. Confronting 
music hangs a cloud. 

It is of course impossible that the conductor should 
introduce many heavy choral works here, for time is 
short and chorus singers are not always competent. The 
same truism applies to the orchestral leader and his fol 
lowers. But the soloists—could not they more frequently 
introduce so-called classical numbers? What about the 
songs of Schumann, the sonatas of Beethoven, the fugues 
of Bach? 

To be explicit, even William H. Sherwood played the 
Wagner-Brassin “Feuer-Zauber” transcription recently, 
when his magnificent interpretation of certain Chopin 
etudes and other creations of a purely pianistic nature 
were dwelling in the memory—that powerful heritage 
which causes craving for the repetition of that which is 
artistic and serves to exalt ideals; while I. V. Flagler, 
master of composite melody, skilled organist and thor 
ough musician, has sometimes stooped to contribute 
original compositions which, brilliant and effective though 
the public may consider them, are nevertheless unworthy 
of I. V. Flagler. 

* ” . 

Francis Wilson visited Chautauqua this week, and on the 
afternoon of July 31, before a large audience in the Amphi 
theatre, the well-known comedian discussed the life and 
writings of the late Eugene Field 

When, in presenting to Mr. Wilson a valuable volume of 
Merriweather’s “Bibliomania of the Middle Ages,” Field 
inscribed the words: 

For he who looks on good old books 
With such sincere regard as you do 

Is worthy of those sweets of love 
Which no vain worldliness can hoodo 

he knew whereof he wrote. The actor proved to be not 

only one of the writer's most devoted personal friends; he 

became also a sympathetic and authori‘ative student of 

Field's literary efforts 

The following paragraphs are characteristic quotations 
from Mr. Wilson’s lecture: 

One of Eugene Field’s great works was in_ inspiring 
young men and leading them on to the best appreciation of 
good literature. Nothing I think in Field’s life more be 
came him, nothing was of more importance, aside from his 
literary skill, than the splendid pioneer work he did and 
did from genuine love of the thing, in developing in others 
the taste for reading, in molding lovers of literature out 
of material oftentimes of the most unpromising character 

It is said that the desire is common with most people to 
know not only what a great writer has written, but also of 
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what nature is the man who has produced such attractive 
material, and the greater the extremes between the two the 
Field and his work afford so many 
the should 


greater the interest. 
that interest in the man and 
+ . + 


contrasts artist 
never flag. 

In one respect Field was like most people; he won no 
success, he achieved no distinction without a great deal of 
It was a long time in the garden of life before he 
He seemed to 


labor. 
got a bite at the sunny side of the peach 
have always wished to be an author except at the usual 
period of a boy’s life when he fancied he was destined to 
become a great actor. He played through many Missouri 
towns and provided himself with costumes for many of the 
principal Shakespearian roles 

As was said of Thackeray, looking back at Field as he 
used to come out from day to day in the Chicago News, 
it can hardly be said we recognized how good was the lit- 
erary food provided for our daily consumption. But grad- 
ually the name of Field began to be buzzed about and the 
deep regret now is that he could not have lived to a great- 
er degree of enjoyment of his fame and to have crowned 
or surpassed the greatest of his productions. * * * 

The style of Field’s writing is beautifully clear and lu- 
cid, and always grammatical. He has conveyed to the 
reader that which the reader was intended to receive with 
the least possible amount of trouble to him. He has con 
veyed to the reader all which the writer intended to con 
Field’s 


with great accuracy and precision. Some of 


* * * 


vey 
work is equal to that of Byron 


Field was ever proud of his reputation as a newspaper 


man, for it was through his connection with the press as 


a reporter, special writer and editor that he first engaged 


public attention. I heard him lay great stress upon his af 
fection for the work at a dinner given in his honor at 
Philadelphia 

(Another very graceful and exceedingly elegant accom 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Summer Session. 
Virgil Piano School. 


HE summer school for training teachers to teach 


Nv 


2 the Virgil method correctly commenced June 
{ 25 and closed August | 
\ large number of teachers were in at 
tendance. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con 


necticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, South Caro 
lina, Georgia, New Jersey, New York and even far away 
California were well represented, while New York city, 
Brooklyn, Long Island and Jersey City sent a large num- 
ber, as usual 

The course was notable for the thoroughness of the 
training given by the well disciplined and experienced 
teachers of the school, Mrs. Virgil herself giving the en- 
A number of new exercises, which 


tire class instruction 


have been in use the past year, were introduced, and gave 


great satisfaction by making certain technical points clearer 


and easier to grasp, as well as easier to execute and to 
teach. They will be included in Mrs. Virgil’s forthcom- 
ing book on “The Five Points of Technic—Virgil 
Method.” Harmony playing was taught at the summer 


first time ™ 
“Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing,” published by 
Mrs 
The 
and was entirely new to the 
of them, considered not only good harmony 
No little good 


school for the 


Virgil last year, was the text book used 


plan of harmony playing is comparatively new 


teachers in attendance, who 
were, 
students, but also good harmony teachers. 


natured merriment was afforded when these teachers failed 


many 


to transpose the exercise in hand promptly, and the truth 
is they often had to think pretty hard before they could 
do it 


This system of harmony playing is bound to come into 






Scale in thirds, sixths, tenths 6 notes per 
Chromatic scale, 4 notes per minute 
All regular arpeggios, 800 notes per minute 
Fortissimo octave, work 
Velocity octaves, contrary motion 
Heavy chord work, 400 chords per minute 
Miss Sarah A. Palmer, of Plainfield, N. J., gave two 


delightful lectures, entitled “The First Century of Music 


in America,” which contained much valuable information 
and were highly appreciated by the student Four little 
children, ages seven to eleven years, also gave a recital; 
showing what marvelous things children can do They 
were Adele Katz, Hans Bergman, Isabel Tracey and Edna 


Francis 
The teachers in attendance certainly deserve great credit 
for the amount of hard work they accomplished and they 


went home highly delighted with the knowledge gained 


and with the determination to put it into immediate use 


ind as a number of them are at the head of large schools 
the 
One of the pleasant features of the s¢ 


work will be far reaching in its influence 


ssion was the gen 


uine friendliness between teachers and pupils and between 


the pupils themselves. A number of delightful excursions 


were indulged in, such as trips to Coney Island and back 


1 the boat; a trip to Glen Island on 
the 


concert 


without getting off fron 


a Saturday afternoon, returning on last boat, and pat 


the 
together with numerous street car rides to pleas 
of th The 


ne 
a success from every point of 


ronizing Kaltenborn Orchestral on pleasant 


evenings 


ant points interest around city summer 


school of 1900 was certainly 
and will long be remembered 


view 


Clementine De Vere at Covent Garden. 
of Mme 


at Covent 


WELL deserved and genuine success was that 


Clementine De Vere in the role of Aida 


A 


the 


plishment of Field’s was his letter writing. He had a fine general use, for it is the only way in which pupils may Garden She received most flattering reception from 
epistola y style and the collection of a tithe ot his corre- become thoroughly competent in harmony and counter the public and the press had nothing but praise for this ex 
spondence would make a delightful book point cellent artist Here are some of the newspaper comments: 
Of Field as a friend let me say that we who knew him Everybody knows of the dissatisfaction os harmony Don Giovanni” was set down for last night. but as the intended 
nearly warmed our spirits in his friendship. as Thoreau so yupils who follow the “old well beaten paths [he course representatives of the title part and of Donna Anna were indisposed 
: I I I 
beautifully hath it, as most people “warm their bodies at a as laid out in Mrs. Virgil's book will accomplish better — nagement fell back ‘Aid 
, 1 ‘ 1 : me Clementin De Vere yh was to have b. nm th Jonn 7] 
fire No matter how dark the room, obscure or subterran- and more satisfactory results in one year than five years caret er was t ec I a F 
? ’ ra) sang the music f the heroine witt aste and spirit, and M 
ean the book store, the moment Eugene Field stepped into of study by the methods in common use Bétendile tock Stenes Béctti's former olece 0 Acton “yaad 
it, that moment it was ablaze with the light of his presence The splendid recitals given by Florence Traub, Bessie Daily Chronicle, July 18, 1900 
He seldom or never praised the actions, the performances Benson, Marjorie Parker, Louise Richards, Gwynne Ewell, 
of his friends, but he ever had the right word to say in en Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee, Miner Walden Gallup, ali pupils The opera season is ind, but some doings at Covent Garde 
2 ; » : . e : - 4 ® Theatre in the past ek comm t. On" sday { 
couragement of their ambitions, their aspirations. Noth- of the school, were a great feature None of these players : a — n Tuesday I went t 
: - . ‘\ see “Don Giovann t found “Aida and stayed to witness Mme 
ing could be more welcome to a sensitive soul than this, are over eighteen years of age. They played programs from  Ciementine De Vere in the name-part. To make your first appear 
nothing could be more subtly effective He was a great, memory by the greatest composers—Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, ance in another opera than the one had been asked to sing, and 
good natured, talented man, whose kindness and courtesies Schumann, MacDowell, Saint-Saéns, &c. The playing was that without rehearsal certainly an ordeal which would scarcely 
¢ ] be iggested in any Continental opera house, but this artist pleased 
were many and frequent masterly and was considered phenomenal by the large au : - P a oe wae Sie Orvist prenes 
4 . i) M me greatly Her voice is sympathetic and powerful, entirely free 
The Eugene Field I knew was a fellow of infinite jest dience present A technical program playec yy Master from vibrato, and her singing was manifestly dominated by dramatic 
and infinite tenderness The world is sweeter for his Miner Walden Gallup, the young boy who has had only mpulse. I think two years since Madame De Vere had pre 
an 2 . ‘ a ae - 7 ee eants _ mal viously sung in London, but I trust it will not be so iong befor 
presence in it, and no greater meed of praise could be ac- ‘Seventeen months’ instruction, was certainly phenomenal iy din > takin Tintaiee. Teh = ow 
; ; . i 7 nef - > > . . s does 80 agai he Refere uly 2 1900. 
corded him. His friends have sometimes thought to raise As it is of interest to teachers we append it 
a statue to his memory. The finest structure in brass or Tecunic ReciraL py Miner WALDEN GALLUP, PUPIL OF a a a “ , 
¢ ne mentine € ere cted a ang fective he 
stone that could be made by deftest hands would be feeble FREDERICK MARINER, Piette Waite F - 
by comparison with the structure he reared in writing “The DEMONSTRATING THE “FIVE POINTS OF TECHNIC’ OF THE 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” “A Little Book of West VIRGIL METHOD Madame De Vere, made a most suc ' it in “Aida 
V ry ae Odes” i“A " B k . at Covent Garden eared the Popular, Richte und 
r a erse,_ se oratian des an d -ittle ook ol Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street Philharmonic concerts in London.—London Dispatch. July 1a 
Profitable Tales,’’ containing that sweetest of all short Friday Afternoon, July 27, 1900, at 4 o’clock wdiaess 
stories “The First Christmas Tree.”’ rill.—Double thirds, rate of velocity, 576 notes per minute Madame De Vere sang Aida wit! dramatic perception and br 
I have never been able to regard Eugene Field as dead Trill.—Single fingers, rate of velocity, 1,152 notes per minute ancy that created most favorable pre n and ex d a desir 
“ii Scale of ( Hands together, similar and contrary motion, 1,008 per to hear her in other roles e Observer, July , 
but rather as one who is visiting Olympus and becoming : 
. ‘ minute. 
charmed with the conversation of the gods, perhaps with Scale of C.—Hands separately, 1,152 notes per minute On the 17th “Aida” was repeated, with M De Ve ' 
that of his own favorite Horace, he has decided to tarry Scale of C.—Double thirds, 400 notes per minute title role. Madame De Vere’s impersonat 1 out in str 
. f . : . > Scale.—One note a st three, two notes against thr nd relief for r singing and dramatic action. She repe 
yet awhile. If we grow impatient at his delay and he Rhythmic Scale ne note against three, two notes again ee a elie ice n g r ’ 
. r four notes against three in extended scale exercise, the hands plauded and recalled, especially in the thir 
come not soon to us, we shall go to him taking the different rhythms alternately, at M. M. quarter rule, not easily roused to enthusiasm.—I! Mond Artistic Mi! 
May HAMILTON. note — 200 — 800 notes per minute. (correspondence translated) 
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America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


“MACONDA CREATES A 


—Portland News, October, 1898. 


FURORE.’’ ; 


‘* When she begins to sing her throat is a nest of singing birds.” 
—Portland Argus, October 8, 1899. ; 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





ERNESTINE FISH, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER, or 
12 Cumbcriand Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





LEOPOLD WINKLER, 


EMINENT PIANIST. 
=2S..Concerts and Recitals. 


173 East 90th Street, or Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 
Exclusive Management of GHARLES L. YOUNG, 





GLENN HALL 


TENOR. _.. em 
Address FRED. J. WESSELS, Auditeriam Tower, Chicago, lil. 


Engaged for “ Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; “‘ Messiah,” Mozart 
Club, Pittsburg ; “‘ Messiah,”’ Arion Club, Milwaukee. 
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_. [People. 


A musical recital was given by the pupils of Shaw’s Con- 
servatory, at Amsterdam, N. Y., on July 20. 

The friends of Miss Mary Carson Kidd tendered her a 
farewell concert at Bryan Hall, Houston, Tex., on the 18th. 

A song recital by Robert Burton, the English tenor, 
was given in the Universalist Church, East Aurora, N. fe 








on July 20. 

The Copper Queen Band, of Bisbee, Ariz., James Dal- 
gleish, director, has been reorganized, and gave a concert 
Sunday evening, July 15. 

The recital given at Batavia, N. Y., on July 18 by pupils 
of Miss Georgiana Merrill was enjoyed by an audience 
which completely filled the Majestic Temple. 

A musical entertainment was given at the Globe Opera 
House, Hamilton, Ohio, last week, by Edward Martindell, 
assisted by J. Morgan Stricklett and Miss Anna K. Hughes 

In June Alice E. Crane gave a classic piano recital, as 
sisted by Mrs. Clarence Crane, soprano, Hiram (Ohio) 
Conservatory of Music, of which Eugene Feuchtinger, 
A. M.., is director. 

July 20 the Conservatory of Music of the Normal Uni- 
versity, Muncie, Ind., gave its last concert for the season. 

Mrs. A. C. Braucher, 501 Sherman street, Danville, IIl., 
and her class of music pupils gave a recital July 19 

The concert organized by Prof. Louis G. Muniz will 
take place at the town hall, Poultney, Vt. Of those taking 
part, Mrs. Katherine Barrett and D. C. Francisceg are 
pupils of Prof. Muniz, who has been their only teacher. 

The second annual organ recital was given by Miss 
Katharen M. Fales at the Congregational Church, Nor- 
folk, Conn., July 19. Miss Fales was assisted by N. H 
Allen, of Hartford; S. P. Warren, of New York, and Miss 
Emma Buch, of Hartford 
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“AMERICAN TOUR 


Miss Edna McGinnis, of Mount Union College, recently 
gave a musical at the Lake Street M. E. Church, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, assisted by Mrs. Charles Crosby, John Burwell, 
Mrs. Jennie Kennedy and Miss Jessie Gilchrist. 

A musicale was given recently at No. 716 Sterling ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. The following young ladies contrib- 
uted numbers: The Misses Emma Osborn, May Dempsey, 
Kittie Kirkpatrick, Elsie Blankenheim, Flora Silberbach 
and Retta Osborn. 

Walter Bali, who recently returned from the Lakeside 
Chautauqua, where he sang with success, gave a song re- 
cital at Taylor Hall, Newark, Ohio, on the evening of 
July 26. Mr. Ball was assisted by Miss Anna Jones, of 
Zanesville; Mrs. Baker, of Mt. Vernon, and Otto Meyer. 

The teachers in the music department of the College of 
the Sisters of Bethany. at Topeka, Kan., are: Mrs. A. F. 
Horton, principal instrumental music; Miss Lottie H. 
Robinson, piano; Miss Grace N. Curtis, piano; Miss 
Grace Buckmaster, piano; Miss Mary E. Hollis, princi- 
pal vocal music. 

Miss Ethel Middaugh, of Alfred, N. Y., is preparing a 
course of lectures on “Musical History, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” which she will give at Chamberlain Institute, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., where she has a fine position for next year. 
Miss Middaugh will remain in Alfred until the opening of 
the school. 

Miss Annetta La Vigne, of Marquette, Mich., has just 
completed her vocal studies in the University School of 
Music at Ann Arbor, from which institution she was 
graduated with honor this spring. She is said to have a 
magnificent voice and to be destined to attract notice on 
the concert stage. 

Miss Luella Phillips, assisted by Miss Minta Z. Phillips 
and Robert Bruce Pegram, gave a musical recital at the 
Mountain View House, Malone, N. Y., early in the month 
They are making a tour of the summer resorts in the Adi 
rondacks. They are to visit Paul Smith’s, Ausable Chasm, 
Hotel Chateaugay and Ralph’s 

A grand Eisteddfod is to be held in Poultney, Vt., Sat 
urday, September 28. The Haydn Male Chorus and other 
Welsh singers of Utica, N. Y., will take part. Three 
choruses are being arranged for the competition, one of 
men singers, to consist of forty voices; one of women, to 
consist of twenty voices, and a mixed chorus, to consist 
of twenty men and twenty women. All will be under the 
direction of Professor Daniels, and a series of rehearsals, 


a ee 


FRIEDA SIEMENS, 


The Young German Pianiste. 
Solc_Managemcat : CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revillon Building, NEW YORK. | 


the first of which has just been held, will be carried on up 
to the time of the Eisteddfod. 

On Thursday evening, July 26, there was a concert in 
Lyric Hall, New London, Conn., tendered to the Williams 
and Walker Quartet. The quartet is composed of Frank B. 
Williams, first tenor; William W. Orme, second tenor; 
William C. Elkins, first bass, and Edwin S. Thomas, second 
bass. Among the local artists who participated were Mrs. 
Frank S. Sample and Miss Lizzie Sweet, sopranos; Miss 
Louise Kaneen and Mrs. Elmer E. Rogers, altos; Victor 
Volpuleppi, violinist, and C. F. Washburn, ’cellist. Guy 
H. Phillips was the accompanist. 

A meeting of the committee appointed some time ago to 
take steps toward the organization of a choral union at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has just been held at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building. There were present Chair 
man Rev. William O. Stearns, Mrs. Fred H. Bullard, Miss 
Lillian Wendell and Frank C. Atwood. An informal dis- 
cussion was had of the best methods for the organization, 
and it was decided to correspond with several well-known 
musicians with a view of securing a director. Among the 
musicians whom the committee have in mind are Alfred 
Hees, of New York; William G. Marihue, of Schenectady, 
and Allan Lindsay, of Troy. It is proposed to form the 
union next fall. 

A concert and reception was given in honor of the 
Cuban teachers on July 21 in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 
Mass., by the societies connected with the Baptist churches 
of Cambridge. A collation in Memorial Hall followed the 
reception and concert. More than 1,800 invitations were 
issued. About 1,500 of the invitations were for the Cubans 
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and the people who are directly connected with their 
work at the summer school, and the remainder were dis 
tributed among the most prominent members of the nine 
Baptist churches of Cambridge, and a very few outsiders 
Most of the musicians were from Cambridge, with a few 


from other towns. There is a plan afoot to have the 
Cubans give a concert with only their own talent later 
on. 

The musical talent of Morris, Minn., have organized 


a glee club, composed as follows: Mrs. Jones, mandolin; 
Miss Nellie Borrill, banjo; Prof. Holden and Henry 
Jones, violins; Miss Cora Hulburd, piano; Miss Ida Bor- 
rill, Grant Van Sant and C. R. C. Johnson, guitars 

A joint concert by the Galveston and Houston English 
singing societies was given at La Porte, Tex., on July 16 
Among those who attended were: 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, Mr 
Austin, A. Bertrand Wood, Miss Josie Kenison, Miss Frances Keni 


Grafton 





son, Miss Annie Trueheart, Charles Holt, Lieutenant Wolfe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clint Wolston, Stuart Godwin, Seth Stafford, Harry Lasker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Schneider, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Hanna, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Spalding, Jules W. Jockusch, John D. Hodson, Harry 
Sinclair, Mrs. F. O. Becker, Mr. Webster, Ernest Fulton, Mr. Frans 
sen, Walter Hanscom, V. N. Theriot, Robert S. Albee, Mr 
Samuels, Mr. Kuhn, John Focke, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley G. Spencer 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Boehme, Mr. Hackenjos, Miss Lallah R. Block, 


John F. Grant, Wyatt Selkirk, Miss Ethel Lawson, Joseph Merrow, 


Miss Jean Merrow, Miss Mary Davis, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Lalor, 
Miss Clara Wheeler, Charles S. Peek, Miss Lucy Hickenlooper, W 
R. A. Rogers, John D. Rogers, Jr., Miss Lucy Lowe, Frank Wa 
thew, Jack Crozier, Miss Addie Adriance, Will Seaman, George Sea 
man, Mr. Newing, Miss Helen Rice, Miss Annie Lou Rogers, John 
Sealy, Richard Wilkens, Miss Mary Louise Goggan, Mr. and Mrs 
W. H. Moser, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Potter, Mr. and Mrs. C. J 
McRea, Charles Hildenbrand, Miss Ethel Randall, W. F. Beers, Will 
Beers, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lobit, Miss Bertha Lobit, Miss Nell Labatt 
Henry Runge, Neil Adriance, Miss Neil Hertford, Mr. Burton, Joe 
faylor, Miss Edith Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. Lockman, Mr. and Mrs 
Munger, Mr. and Mrs. Peden, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Dumble, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris Garrow, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Wier, Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin 


Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Parks, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Smith, Mr. and 


Mrs. Gannon, Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Christian, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Fort Smith, Mrs 
Rosine Ryan, Mrs. T. H. Franklin, Mrs. M. H. Foster, Mrs. J. V 
Lea, Misses Lea, Giraud, Windle, Norrell, Root, Stella Root, Price 
Archer, Thompson, Kidd, Ross, Johnson, Williams, Chapman, A 

Jones, Ethel Jones, John; Messrs. Cockrell, Womack, George, 
Jim Giraud, Curth, John, Kidd, Mitche Powell, Wilson, Bell, 
Franklin, Hudson, Leoffler, Bailey, Jones, McClellan, Foley Joe 


faylor, Foster, Will, Odin Bell, Clarence Kendall and Dick Giraud 


ELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE 
eSor* 125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


Western Managers: 


Our Park Concerts. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
H, Mr. Editor! I wonder if you have a mo 
\ ment which you can devote to the considera 
CO) We Christians are 


anxious to 


tion of my plaint? all so 
very busy killing someone nowadays; we are 
bathe that we 


have no time for the study 


all so in the blood of others 


and the reasoning—of funda- 


educational principles and general 


short, 


mental, essentially 


moral and cultivating influences—in real serious 


subjects 

If you do grant me the time and deliberate upon the fol 
lowing matter, it will certainly not be the first (and I hope 
not the last) time you have soliloquized and declared your 
self on current educational affairs; and I, as usual, will 
be one of the many to offer thanks 

Health, wisdom, economy and culture constitute the 
subjects which, when considered collec 
tively, embrace all that is 


study and building of a wholesome, sound body and mind, 


great clemental 


] 


necessary, thematically, for the 


fitted for that ideal state of purity, refinement and beauty 
for which we all crave; and that condition of life of which 
yea! even able to imagine 


so few of us are able to realize; 


That the study of music, as a pleasant, or agreeable 


or “easy” medium to acquire refinement; as a metaphysi- 
cal factor to develop moral force and feeling, is 
ing universally recognized, is true. That is 
has no connection with any part or in any way with our 


now be 

to say, when it 

vicious industrial or commercial machinery 

Why is it that the man- 
1 institutions 


One thing gnaws at my vitals: 


agers and instructors of our highest musica 


do not protest against some of the “concerts” given by 


so-called “bands” in, 
listened to some of the most pitiful, out of tune, out of 
that could be im- 


at least, our small parks? I have 
goings-on 
duced by 
be imagined by 


time, out of everything else 
agined No, the 
ollectively, 


effects pre such performers, 


considered « could not any 


serious musical or any reasoning person 
I wonder if the Park Commissioners ever listen to them? 


public concerts are under 


} 


Ur an it be possible that th 


control of people who are so densely, so hopelessly ignor- 


ant of what these concerts ought to be? 





Do these Commissioners consider “these jobs” solely 
from a mercenary viewpoint? Or are we to understand 
that these concerts to be taken in the light of crimes 
against criminals? 


I heard one concert it ‘ity park that will always re 


1 hideous, frightful example of how 


of my townfolk was being mis 


main in my mind as 


the hard earned money 


used 


Intonation and time (precision), out of the question. 
Of course, it would be 
tempo, song phrasing or in any way an intelligible inter 
pretation of any selection, when, seemingly, not a player 
payed in time or tune 
MusicaL Courier has succeeded in accomplish 


for the 


Put 


ing reforms, in many ways, in the field of music 


public, why can it not take hold of the parks? And per- 
haps by next summer we might hear even “popular” 
music performed with some degree of intelligence and 
taste, especially in our small parks 

Sincerely, A. C. M 


BROOKLYN, August 5, 1900. 


Arens Pupils Sing for the Indiana Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


LTHOUGH Franz X. Arens left Indianapolis three 
ago, the good work done as president of the 
Metr« p* litan Sx 


] 


years 
of Music and principal! of its voice 


department is still going on. The Arens pupils and their 
pupils practically monopolized the vocal portion of the pro 
gram. One of these was Mrs. Van den Ende, who was 
particularly successful he Indianapolis Journal says of 
ner : 

Perhaps the most enjoyable number of the evening was “Song of 
Sunshine,” by Thomas, sung by Mrs. Van den Ende, who has a 
beautifully clear prano voice of pleasing quality and unusual flexi 
bility. Mrs. Van den Ende was compelled to respond to a hearty 
recall, and sang Schumann’s “Sunbeam.” 

Mrs. Van den Ende will resume her studies the coming 


1utumn 


Byron Overstreet, who, previous to a year in Berlin, was 


i pupil of Mr. Arens 


rec ital 


also scored a notable success in his 


song 


Von Grabill at Warwick. 


S. Becker von Grabill, the eminent piano virtuoso, is 


Warwick Ruh. He re 
and 


spending the summer quietly at 


from the Southwest some weeks ago relates 


any interesting and amusing experiences of the countries 


turned 


through which he traveled, more especially the “Lone Star 
State.” 
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EpiTor-in-CHieF. 
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T HE death of Robert Dunlap robs Mr. Grau of a 

very good friend. Mr. Dunlap, who died last 
Friday, was the founder of the well-known firm of 
hatters and a man so devoted to the opera that he 
often went to the rescue of the Abbey,.Schoeffel & 
Grau Company, and often dove down deep in his 
pocket to straighten the Grau operatic finances. 
He will be missed this coming season. 


¢¢ A N Atchison girl who was coaxed to play re- 
cently gave her audience a selection from 
Beethoven,” says the Globe. “When she got through 
there was a strange silence, and she turned around 
to find everyoné in a faint. It was the first music 
they had heard that was not rag-time in seventeen 
months.” 
This is a libel on Kansas; the affair took place in 
Newport, fashionable home of rag-time. 


¢¢°T HE Messiah” is to be sung at Ocean Grove 
next Friday, but not by the Ocean Grove 
Chorus, as was originally announced. The trouble 
is over the importation of Frank Damrosch, the ex- 
sheet music dealer of Denver. According to the 
local papers Damrosch is not wanted by the Ocean 
Grove Chorus, which rehearsed under Professor 
Morgan, the regular conductor. But when the con- 
cert was proposed Mr. Morgan was dropped by the 
committee and so the chorus went out on a strike. 
Damrosch is to bring down one of his East Side 
choruses and the work will be sung anyhow. We 
commend the conduct of the Ocean Grove Chorus. 
Professor Morgan had all the preliminary trouble 
rehearsing his people; Damrosch would get all the 
credit without working for it. The Ocean Grove 
Chorus should now give a concert of its own. 





OPERA AND TAXATION. 


N another column a letter of John Philip Sousa 
to the Paris New York Herald is republished, 
but it refers to the chief point in controversy only 
vaguely. Mr. Sousa, in an interview, deplored the 
condition of musical art when under the patronage 
of the State, and Mr. Sousa certainly may deplore 
it as may others interested in music. The editor-in- 
chief of this paper is at present in Paris after having 
traveled in other European countries, and the con- 
clusion reached is the same as that which Mr. Sousa 
finds. The fact is that there could be no opera as 
such, as an institution in France or Spain or other 
countries of Europe, unless the State supported it. 
The people do not support opera except by force, 
and by force we mean by taxation. 

The annual Budget calls for certain sums for the 
opera and (in France and a few other countries) for 
the national conservatories, and the people of the 
whole country are taxed so that those in the cities 
can attend the opera by paying for it. The moment 
this subvention is withdrawn one hundred opera 
houses in Europe would close their doors, and so 
would the State Conservatories. The people would 
not support these musical institutions directly, and 
even indirectly they furnish but little encourage- 
ment of future independence in musical matters: 

In Italy two music publishers are competing for 
operas, for the purpose of creating a reflex opinion 
in Europe on the strength of the success of new 
operatic ventures at home so that they, as pub- 
lishers, may profit through their copyrights, and as 
managers through the rights of production; but 
opera in Italy is a financial fiasco so desperate that 
productions are frequently given only by means of 
the money paid by débutants. Without outside 
aid and the competition of the two publishers re- 
ferred to, opera, as a venture appealing to the pub- 
lic for support, cannot exist in Italy except with 
subsidy from the Government or the municipality. 

The fact reveals itself that Continental Europe 
will not support music, except Germany, in its ad- 


herence to the development of the best forms of ab- 
solute music. Germany represents together with 
the United States the contemporary elemental force 
that propels the musical movement forward, but 
Germany could not sustain opera besides unless it 
had its subsidy. 

Opera in Europe, therefore, is not existing in re- 
sponse to a public demand, but lives on the tradi 
tional custom of State support, which may at any 
time be withdrawn as a result of distress through 
war, or through political upheaval. Indirectly the 
people support opera because they are taxed for it, 
and submit to the taxation, but those who are taxed 
do not hear the opera, with the exception of the 
small percentage of the inhabitants of cities. No 
taxes for opera, no opera. 

This State patronage creates a spirit of depend- 
ence that should not exist in the pursuit of art, and 
it also destroys free competition. All patronage on 
the part of Government influences development 
deleteriously, because the human mind is not free 
if it is permitted even to look for patronage as a re- 
course. Favoritism, the bondage of a bureaucracy 
through which advancement must be _ bought 
through one form or the other; diplomatic intrigu 
ing for place and position, concluding with the 
creation of corruption through the opportunities 
that grow out of a hidden competition; sycophancy 
practiced by the necessity of appealing to control- 
ling forces; in short all those faculties are set into 
motion in the mind of the artist that react upon 
his ideal, and generally bring about its destruction. 

The State cannot make musicians; the Nation 
can. All the money paid out by the French Gov- 
ernment to make the French people musical has 
been wasted, for the French people always talk 
during concerts; they will not listen; they will not 
aid the symphony by building a permanent orches- 
tra or even a concert hall in Paris, and they will 
not sustain the opera except by the force of taxa 
tion. The same applies to nearly every country of 
Europe. It is false to claim that Europe is musical. 
teachers in Paris to live without the financial sup 
There would be no possibility for French singing 
port of the American pupils. 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


We discovered the following communication in 
a recent copy of the Academy: 

Sir—With reference to your review of Mrs. Newmarch’s 
*Tschaikowsky,” I should like, with your permission, to em 
phasize your statement as to his not being “a morbid man.” 
Some of the scandalous stories that have reached England 
since his death have aroused the suspicion that he was 
something worse than merely morbid, and the report of his 
mysterious suicide just at the precise moment when pop 
ular success was assured him added color to this suspicion, 
and with many people the suspicion became a conviction. I 
have, however, had the privilege of conversing with sev 
eral of Tschaikowsky’s friends, and | have been assured 
by them that the great Russian composer could not in any 
sense be called “morbid;” that he was full of the joy of 
living; and that, in a limited degree, he was happy and 
contented. Adolph Brodsky, who is mentioned with so 
much affection and regard by Tschaikowsky in his “Diary,” 
has more than once told me that the story of the latter's 
suicide is credited by none of his friends and relatives: 
it is merely an invention of a scandal loving public, which 
is only too ready to believe anything that will bring shame 
and ignominy on the name of an illustrious man. I am, &c., 

C. Frep Kenyon. 

We do not know who C. Fred Kenyon may be: 
he writes like a very young, inexperienced but en 
thusiastic person. But we do know Mr. Brodsky, 
and we do know all about the late, unhappy and 
thrice unfortunate Russian composer, Tschaikow- 
sky. We advise Mr. Kenyon to let well enough 
alone, and not to burrow into the privacies of a great 
man’s life. The diplomatic attitude of Mr. Brod- 
sky is far more sensible. There is no necessity for 
Mr. Kenyon to indulge in a wild burst of thanksgiv- 
ing. It is in bad taste, besides the young man 
knows nothing about the subject. Requiescat in 


pace. 














MUSIC IN LONDON, 


UCCINI’S “La Tosca,” the only operatic 
novelty at Covent Garden during the season, 
seems to have fared very well at the hands of the 
The public, too, approved the work. There 


R., of the 


critics. 
were, however, critical exceptions, J. F. 
London Saturday Review, showing the Italian’s 
music no favor. According to this authority “La 
Tosca” is a thing of shreds and patches, without 
one good tune, and without an atom either of in- 
spiration or science. The orchestration is flashy, 
the part writing trashy. Never has J. F. R. lifted 
his hand so high, and never in the columns of his 
journal has been heard so resounding a critical 


thwack: 
With this I dismiss ‘La Tosca’ from my mind and from 
these columns,” he writes I should certainly not have 


devoted so much time, trouble and space to it if its success 
here had meant anything less than a recrudescence of the 
villainous old Italian traditions at Covent Garden. Other 


treated ina 


] might have treated it as a bad dish ts 


Wios¢ 
restaurant. It may be said: Send away the dish if you 
like, but why throw it at the waiter’s, or the cook’s, head? 
The answer is that in art, or at any rate in art in England, 
neither cook nor waiter can be persuaded that you don’t 
want the dish until Doubtless 
Puccini is a very estimable and charming person; doubt 
considers good art 


it thrown at his head 


is 


less he works honestly for what he 
Nevertheless he represents an evil art—Italian music, to 
wit—and his success would have meant the preponderating 
influence in England of that evil art. Wherefore it has 
been my duty to throw back his score at him, accom 
panied by a certain portion of the truth about it. Fare- 
well, Puccini: may you prosper, but in other climes! Con 
tinue, my friend, to sketch in scrappy incidental music to 
well known plays and call the results great and novel 
operas. Continue to delight the eyes and ears of Italy 
with operas written around luncheon baskets and dealing 
mainly with victualing and commissariat arrangements 
3ut spare England: this country 


harm as she has done other 


has done neither you nor 
your nation nearly so much 
nations: disturb not the existing peaceful relations!” 
Poor Ternina, hitherto a favorite of the redoubt- 
able the 


crash: 


Runciman, is overwhelmed in general 


“T have seen better melodramatic heroines than 
the Adelphi. As \delphi heroine 


she, one of our most magnificent and conscientious 


Ternina at an 
She can 


It 


a ludicrous sight when she gathered up her long, 


artists, proves an utterly hopeless failure 
not even carry her skirts across the stage. was 
flowing garments somewhere about the knee, and 


made curious, waddling rushes here and_ there.” 
This wakes one’s blood run chill! 
The clever critic of the London Musical Standard, 


who signs himself “R 


Peggio”—why this modesty? 

is more favorably impressed by Puccini’s work 
He knows, as does everyone, that in point of mu 
sicianship Puccini ranks second to no operatic com- 
poser in Italy, except Verdi; that he is no mere 


‘Le Vili,” a 


imagination; “Manon Lescaut,” and other capital 


beginner, having written work of 
ad ~ 


works. “R. Peggio” carefully analyzes the score 
of “La Tosca,” and finds it full of good things; 


above all, good things for the voice. There is swift 
hence no time for elabora- 


It 


But read these paragraphs: 


ness of dramatic action 


tion of themes—and fine vocal writing is “im 


opera, not an epic. 


It is simply that Puccini has knowingly and sometimes 
with wonderful restraint made his music follow the drama 
as shadow follows sunlight The action of these inci 
dental music-dramas must be rapid. The cut and thrust 
of dialogue must dazzle the senses. Music pants in vain 
to keep up with the rush of dramatic action. There is 


really no time for the development of themes or even for 
the writing of grateful vocal music. The drama is the end 
of all. It is a kind of reductio ad absurdum of Wagner's 
theories. He complained that old fashioned opera made 
music an end in itself; and then, with the magnificent in- 
consistency ¢ set about writing music-drama 
librettos which should afford him all possible chances of 


f genius, he 


making music, with the result that while he has given us 
page page his dramas stick 
about wofully in their dramatic action. It is simply that 
to Wagner, being a German, a drama is interesting from 
its psychological aspect rather than as a series of actions 
His music-dramas are purely psychological; the definite 
minded Frenchman and Italian are all for action. It is 
of no use quarreling with this realistic modern Italian 


noble after noble of music 
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school; it represents one side of the Italian temperament. 
Only no great music can ever be written in that style; 
even a Wagner could not do it, and certainly not a Puc 


cini. But even within their national limits of point of 
view these Italians are unnecessarily sensational and 
flimsy. Any trick of harmony or instrumentation serves 


[hey have a pathetic reliance on processions 
fifths, jerry built 
These faults are glaringly present in Puc 
all top and bot 


their turn 


of consecutive and their climaxes are 


of mere noise 


cini’s score. His part writing is puerile 
Even this, 
use; it 
» thin that they 


tom and nm 


inner parts worth talking about 


as it 1s to a musician, has its dramatic 


irritating 
makes the accompaniment to the voices s« 


stand out all the more strongly. Wagner's method was 


at the other extreme: he often obscured the voice With 
Puccini the statue is in the stage with a vengeance, but 
even allowing that he desired to produce that effect | 


must confess that his thinness of harmony and construc 
tion in the orchestra make the pedestal on which the 


siatue stands inappropriately weak and out of proportion; 


a gilded metal figure stands on a pedestal of blown glass 


Then his themes are not well developed His motifs 
come in again and again in practically the same form 
They may look different on paper—a crotchet may make 
its reappearance as a minim, but the different tempo 
equalizes matters and practically the motif has exactly 
the same effect on its reappearance The motifs are never 
woven up, and they are never metamorphosed into new 
significance Even in his use of them he is strictly real- 
istic That is to say, they simply follow the outward 
course of the drama and do not give any clue to its psy- 
chology, as Wagner’s do. They are just labels, and for 
the most part always in the same type 


The above strikes us a very fair estimate. 

The only virtuoso who has succeeded in stirring 
the musical phlegm of a very dull London season 
the violinist Kubelik- just 
sweet spelled backward. 
R. has some strong opinions, for he writes: 

Kubelik, Kubelik, Kubelik, all the world was saying 
when to hear see—Kubelik. 1 found a hall 
crammed with panting ladies who, if they knew the differ 
ence between B flat and a boiler explosion, might be reck 
After hearing 


whose name is as 


is 


Of this newcomer J. F 


I went and 


oned on to prefer the boiler explosion 
and seeing—Kubelik, I cannot for the life of me tell what 
all the ladies came to hear—and, of course, to see. He is 
an ordinary clever violinist who plays a good deal of Pa 
Now, Paganini is not worth playing at all, but if 
it is played, for goodness sake let it be played in tune. To 


Among the bandsmen 


ganini 


play it out of tune is easy enough 
of London there are scores who can play it out of tune; 
among the best violinists in the world there are few, very 


few, who can play it absolutely in tune. In point of tech 


nic Kubelik stards a little higher than the ordinary 
bandsman; and as yet he is very far below the few really 
great violinists. His technic does not take one’s breath 
away; and when he plays a piece in which mere technic 

mere rapidity of finger—counts for little one perceives 
him to be by no means a fine artist. What the fuss is 
about I neither know nor care. If the admiration of a 


into his pocket | 


crowd of foolish women brings money 
shall be very pleased, and shall take the liberty of hoping 


that he will use it with the purpose of turning himself into 


a fine artist. I have seen too many of these prima donnas 
to feel any great interest 


at le half a 


of the concert hall come and go 
Within the last 


have appeared, have drawn mobs of hysterical women, then 


in them ten years ast dozen 
have played to empty halls and fallen on their long night 


of utter oblivion. The male prima donna, unless he be a 
I beg Kubelik to relinquish 
B 
flat. and, if he wishes to be considered as an artist, to set 
to work to make himself Whether he will 
nothing that he has yet done affords 


For the present I can only marvel 


singer, has a brief public life 
or 


such monkey tricks as tuning his G string up to A 


an artist suc 
ceed I cannot guess: 
me the slightest hint 
that such crowds should crush into St. James’ Hall to hear 

or see—him, and hope that Mr. Kubelik is enjoying the 


warmth while the brief svn of prosperity shines on him 

to be 
earned by singing in private in London that it is 
rlief to read the truth in the article quoted in the 
Sun of last Sunday. 
think that all they have to do to conquer is to put 


We hear so much about the vast sums 


Those American singers who 


on a new frock and open their mouths, may be dis 
agreeably disabused of the notion after a careful 
perusal of the following: 


One frequently hears of the precarious living made by 
singers in London who are content to give their services 
gratuitously in drawing rooms, hoping that they may in 
that way sell tickets to their concerts, which from the way 
they are organized resemble charitable performances more 
than artistic entertainments. But the following account 
of the conditions that exist therein show them to be worse 
than anybody thought. Charles Manners, who controls 
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an English opera company, writes in this way to a London 
weekly: 

I am proud to say that I have not accepted a single 
engagement to sing in Why? Be 
cause if I did I should have to sing for nothing, or at most 
If I had chosen to sing 


London this season. 
for a few shillings for expenses. 
for nothing I think the average number I could have ac 
cepted would be about eight or ten every week. Again, I 
must say, although it sounds, perhaps, very awful, I 
ashamed to confess I am a professional singer when in 
London. When I meet private people 
heard about me I begin thinking they are putting m« 
down as one who will sing at their ‘At Homes’ for noth 


am 


who have not 


ing, or half a guinea at most, or, worse still, as one who 
will find their addresses and probably send tickets for a 
forthcoming concert I have in view, where everyone prob 
ably will sing for nothing, before an audience that I have 
probably collected by this bothering with tickets for weeks 
to under 


before and so bringing them every 


art If 


my concert 
I am introduced to anyone 
first 


excuse but the one of 
‘At Home’ or a dinner, I 
part of the country they come from 
city I feel comfortable, for I know they know me then as 
terms 


at an try to find out what 


If from a provincial 


a legitimate singer, singing about the country for 
and holding a legitimate kind. If they 


position of some 
talk 
and perhaps would not 


are Londoners, the last thing I about is music All 


this sounds very severe, perhaps 
not tor 


matter much one way or the other if it were (in 


my humble opinion) the decadence of singing in London 
Of the Italian opera company 
But Where 


at used to the 


as great 


the 


course, we have 


what else? are 
be 
the entertainments at 
Where are 

To 
out of 
engage 


as they have ever been 


great concerts thi given in season? 


Where 
paid? 


are which all singers were 


our first singers of the day at this pres 


moment? my knowledge most of them are on 


ent 


wi they are al 


pt 
of affairs in “dear 


the Continent, or town. Or if in t 


ranging tor autumn ments in the vinces 


The above reveals a nice state 
old” musical London. 

PIG EON-HOLED. 

—" E Alderman Byrne, of Brooklyn, who in 

troduced the ordinance to suppress the pestif 

erous hand organs, had the mortification of having 

the Ital 


his resolution pigeon-holed last week, s 
ians may wreak now their vengeance on their ene- 
We do not, however, propose to give up th« 


mies 
fight. The fall elections caused the temporary de 
feat—for the East Side vote is not to be sneezed at 

and after November next THE Musical 
COURIER will renew its demand that the nuisance 


be suppressed. There is an organ grinders’ trust 


in Chicago, and possibly one here Chese fellows 
10 a day, earn it by annoying the 


New York 


to propose just now, for the use of the common ot 


earn from $5 to $ 


residents of Great We have no remedy 


garden hose is illegal. But sufferers might pro 


vide themselves with whistles, drums, tin horns 


and rattles, and whenever a street organ appears 


set up an infernal din. This might rout the demons 
of the crank on the similia, similibus principle, and 


The Ez Post 


last Saturday passed the following editorial opinion 


within the law 


would be well ening 


on the subject: 
For the hand organ grinder the world must be sharply 
div ded ] | 


into friendly and hostile territories, and must 
puzzle him no little to 


find himself the friend of the people 


on the | Side and mans hand against him on 


Murray Hill 
ful of 


ast every 


The other day the City Council, ever watch 


the people’s pleasures, pigeon-holed- Alderman 


the suppression of street playing 


the 


who had played under his 


Byrne's resolution for 


while a doctor in Thirty-second street remanded to 


Police 


windows co? 


Court an organ grinder 


nolta insistensa, as our contemporary, the 


Progresso, says. Certainly the rich are entitled to prote« 


the ‘insistent’ organ grinder, while the poor 


be 


tion against 


should Ww 


deprived of a real pleasure 
Phe 
gislation particularly 
cle urly that the 
who like it 


tion 


not spare a te 


obvious clashing of interests here makes 


difficult. 


refined ears 
thi 


| nly on ing appears 


since opponents of street music and those 


as a rule dwell in distinct alitic il oF 


system would seem desirable 


one of the most gifted of 


AROLD BAUER, 


the younger piano soloists, has been engaged 


American tour and will make his first 


the 


for an ap 
Orchestra 


He 


pianists and will at 


pearance with Boston Symphony 


Boston, November 30 and December 1 ranks 
as one of the leading modern 


tract universal attention here 
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New Literary Drink. 
One tumbler of Byron’s rhetorical splash, 
One dram of Macaulay’s heroical dash, 
A smack of old Campbell (for flavoring this is) ; 
Mix all up together, and drink while it fizzes. 
Can you doubt what the beverage is that you're tippling? 
It’s capital, first-rate, in fact R-d-y-d K-pl-ng! 
—From Punch. 
CORRESPONDENT asks of me a list of the 
references contained in Flaubert’s ‘““Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony.” That were a task for an- 
other Flaubert. The great novelist read and an- 
notated four or five hundred works on mytholo- 
gies, ancient and modern religions, histories, trav- 
els, archeology, sculpture and primeval art. When 
Flaubert wrote a historical novel he did not do as 
modern novel “fakers” and compilers—send para- 
graphs to the press and proceed to labor with a 
dime novel on one side and a historical text book 
on the other. He labored like a giant, closed all 
avenues to the external world, and in solitude and 
silence profound to that inner 
vision, sought to realize it with a ferocious clear- 
ness, brilliancy, truth and a solidity that give to 
Thus Flau- 


sought realize 


his pages the appearance of reality. 
bert and thus all great artists, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Goethe, Dante. The primary intensity of their 
vision measures its reality when garbed in artistic 
form. Whenever I read of an historical novel be- 
ing written by a rising young author—female pre- 
ferred—I think of Flaubert and wonder. All this 
modern gore and desire for cruel adventures, usually 
printed by some timid, mouse mad young woman, 
is it not symptomatic of some psychical disorder, 
some moral lesion? Such beings, weak in will and 
muscle, but abnormal in their desires for blood- 
letting, for butchery, do they not find an outlet in 
the of And are not 
most novels of this sort pathological? 

The Evening Post thinks that sheer carelessness 
is the cause of the flood of trash overflowing the 
book market. 

The story of the magazines is pretty much the 


so-called novel adventure? 


It says: 


same as that of the libraries—nine-tenths of what 
is read is fiction, and most of it fiction which can 
be turned out by the yard. The striking thing, to 
our mind, about the monthly fiction that comes 
under our eye is not that there is so much of it, for 
the demand is evidently greedy—but that the peo- 
ple who supply it are of a totally different class 
from that of the last generation. The producers of 
fiction, as we know them in the last era, were seri- 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Flaubert, Turgeneff 


ous people. 
Charles Reade, Hawthorne, 
were all writers, not only sufficiently educated to 
begin with, but occupied with the problems of life 
and destiny, and having something of their own te 
tell 
felt that they were listening to persons who had 
reflected, the 
But since “realism” and “the short story” came in 


us about them. in reading them the young 


and caught infection themselves. 
a crowd of writers have taken up their pens who 
evidently avoid serious thought or cogitation of 
any kind. They no doubt paint life as they see it— 
but what a very limited life it is! They not only 
point no moral (anything moral being anathema 
to them), but they create no characters, and turn 
out “short stories,’ in most cases, evidently be- 


cause the strain of writing a real novel with a sus- 





tained plot and substantial interest would be too 


much for them. 
* * x 


Of the novel with a purpose the deadly dry 
“Elsmeres,” David Grieves,” and “Reign of the 
Law,” W. H. Mallock, the brilliant critic and 
novelist, has decided opinions. In an article called 
“The Limitation of Art,” to be found in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, he writes: “It makes the writer’s 
opinions play the part which should be played by 
his characters; and the characters play the part 
which should be played by his convictions. Instead 
of showing us how men’s lives appear in the light 
of a presupposed theory of life, he shows us the ad- 
ventures of some theory that is in dispute illustrated 
by the lives of men which are manipulated for that 
special end.” Mr. Mallock is in this essay a gentle 
critic—feeling perhaps that he was talking in a 
drawing room rather than writing in a review—and 
he leaves unsaid the truths underlying his very apt 
expression—“manipulated.” That is a courteous 
way of saying that the novelist with a purpose is a 
fraud, and his or her methods profoundly immoral. 
To write a book which purports to give a picture 
of life and make all the characters who hold your 
opinions attractive, and all who hold your oppo- 
nent’s views repellent is to lie—and to lie in a pe- 
culiarly cowardly and offensive manner. Com- 
pared with such falsity, the mere categoric assertion 
of the thing which is not becomes almost honesty. 

For Percival Pollard “The Reign of the Law” is 
a “couple of Kentucky essays posing as a novel. The 
first essay in the series is an essay on Hemp. Mr. 
Allen’s power as a painter of nature does not fail 
him here nor elsewhere in the book; what would 
be padding in a lesser writer becomes, with him, 
prose of actual color value. This essay on Hemp, 
however, is not a model bit of writing. In the toil 
for effective laying on of color the language is left 
Upon 
page after page sentence follows sentence with never 
a connecting verb, with nouns and adjectives sup- 
porting one another feebly and vacuously. Mr. 
Allen’s description of the season of fall in Kentucky 
I can commend 


disjointed, without verbs, incoherent, ugly. 


is a miniature essay without verbs. 
it to all as a model for avoidance. 
“Mr. Allen’s essays on Hemp and Doubt are il- 
lustrated.” 
 .@ 


In the personal recollections of H. Sutherland 
Edwards, the English music critic, I found this 
story: “Thackeray had just been reading ‘Madame 
Bovary,’ and told me that he very much disliked 
the book. I confessed that I had read it with in- 
terest and admiration, mentioning: particular chap- 
ters and scenes, such as the brilliant description of 
the banquet, the dialogue between Madame Bovary 
and the priest, and so on. I asked the great writer 
whether they possessed no merit. 

“*The book is bad,’ he said. ‘It is a heartless, 
cold blooded study of the downfall and degradation 
of a woman.’ ” 

Considering that Thackeray was the author of 
Becky Sharp—borrowed from Balzac’s Madame 
Marneffe—this greater man and 
artist seems slightly superfluous, not to say thor- 
oughly Flaubert, to be 
sure, did not interrupt the course of his marvel- 
ously life-like story by moralizing. He let the 
events furnish their own moral and furnish it they 
did. Henry James thinks that “Bovary” is as 
moral as a Sunday school book. I think that it is 
less immoral, as those delightful incentives to 
crime are usually written in an abominable jargon. 
But be this as it may, the Frenchman’s novel, be- 
sides being a greater work of art than “Vanity 
Fair,” is quite as elevating morally, and absolutely 
free from the “I-am-better-than-thou” spirit that 
so often mars the artistic values of the great English 
dissector of snobs. 


criticism of a 





sritish in its hypocrisy. 


Rumor adds color to tragedy, says the Atlantic. 
Michael Angelo Woolf understood this when he 
made his wretched tenement waifs so comical; 
Kipling understood it when he wrote “Danny 
Deever.” The cyclone also understands it. That is 
why it picked up a locomotive and stood it on end 
in a garden, but left a rosebush in that garden un- 
injured by so much as a crumpled petal; that is 
why it twitched the water out of every well in town; 
that is why it gathered up half an acre of mud and 
plastered it all over the Methodist church; that is 
why it carried a baby a mile and deposited it un- 
hurt in the crotch of a tree; that is why it plucked 
the feathers from a rooster and stuck them into an 
oak plant, while the shivering fowl stared and won- 
dered what next! This is the art of the storm; in 
the midst of the tempest see “Laughter holding 
both his sides.” 

So that was the work of a day in June! 


* * * 


On one occasion, when Von Biilow had to con- 
duct an orchestral concert at which a piece written 
by an aristocratic amateur was to be performed, the 
composer requested permission to direct a rehearsal, 
and, on obtaining it, opened a parcel containing 
seventy pencils, which he handed to the members of 
the band, asking them to mark his intentions in 
their parts, as he would give them by word of mouth. 
Hans von Bilow noted this matter of detail, and 
left the hall. Presently he returned, also with a 
parcel, and, on resuming his place at the desk, 
gravely handed out seventy pieces of india rubber, 
with which the players were to erase the directions 
which the composer had given them. 


* * *” 


The following examples are cited to illustrate 
Kipling’s opinion that “while short stories may be 
written in youth, the novel must be the work of 
maturity.” They would seem to sustain both sides 
of the argument: 

“There are undoubtedly great examples to cite in 
support of his view. Richardson wrote ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe’ when he was near sixty; Fielding, “Tom 
Jones’ at forty-two; Goldsmith, “The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ at thirty-eight; and Sterne, “Tristram Shandy’ 
after forty-five. Cervantes published the first part 
of ‘Don Quixote’ at fifty-eight, and the second at 
sixty-eight; Defoe, his ‘Robinson Crusoe’ at fifty- 
eight; Bunyan, his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ at fifty; and 
Addison was going on forty when he created ‘Sir 
Roger.’ Scott published ‘Waverly’ at forty-three; 
Galt, ‘The Annals of the Parish’ at forty-two; Pea- 
cock, ‘Crochet Castle’ at forty-six; Thackeray, 
‘Vanity Fair’ at thirty-six; Trollope began his Bar- 
chester series at forty; and Charles Reade wrote 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ at forty-six. Mr. 
Blackmore did not write ‘Lorna Doone’ till he was 
about forty-four, and it may surprise some to be re- 
minded that Stevenson was about forty when he 
wrote ‘Prince Otto’; Disraeli wrote ‘Vivian Grey’ 
when he was only twenty-two, but he was forty when 
he published ‘Coningsby,’ and if Lytton began 
equally early with ‘Pelham,’ his best work as novel- 
ist was the work of his late maturity. On the other 
hand, ‘Roderick Random’ was written at twenty-six 
or twenty-seven, and ‘Pickwick’ at twenty-four. 
Probably the most precocious novel in its way ever 
written was “The Ordeal of Richard Feveril,’ written 
when Mr. Meredith was about thirty.” 

“Nor are the ladies much more precocious in 
spite of the wonderful Jane Austen, who wrote 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ as soon as she was of age. 
She, at all events, already knew her world, but her 
world was undeniably rather a small one. Little 
Fanny Burney, too, knew her world early, and pub- 
lished ‘Evelina’ at twenty-six. As for the Brontés, 
critics, whether for praise or blame, agree that they 
had to draw on their imagination for their worldly 
knowledge. On the other hand, George Eliot did 
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not commence novelist till she was nearing forty, 
nor did Mrs. Gaskell; Miss Mitford began ‘Our 
Village’ at thirty-eight, and Mrs. Oliphant her 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ at forty-two or forty- 
three; while Miss Edgeworth published ‘Castle 
Rackrent’ at thirty-five.” 


* * * 


George Bernard Shaw has been holding forth in 
the Humane Review on “Science and Common 
Sense,” and as usual is worth reading. Here is a 
sweet extract: 

“T wish I could claim immunity from the great 
scientific delusion for the Humanitarians. But I 
cannot. No vegetarian can. Vegetarian scientific 
humbug is not wicked, like that of the Metabolists 
who have starved so many dogs to death in order 
to be able to assure us positively that ‘during 
starvation the output is greater than the intake,’ 
and that if the process is continued long enough 
the animal will get weaker and finally die. But it 
is almost as silly. Why, I ask, are we vegetarians 
ashamed of our instincts? Why, if we prefer a 
clean and humane way of feeding ourselves to a 
nasty and cruel way may we not say so, instead of 
raising foolish amateurish arguments about nitrogen 
and hydro-carbons and the rest of the figments of 
the science of ‘metabolism’? Has mankind ever 
been plagued with such an idle babble as the wran- 
glings of the people who, because they want to 
eat meat, are bent on proving that they ought to 
eat it, and would die, or be beaten by the Boers, 
without it, and the vegetarians who, because they 
do not want to eat meat, are bent on proving that 
meat is the cause of all disease, decay, immorality 
and finally of death? What is more certain in the 
world than that there is nothing to choose between 
these rival contentions in point of glaring false- 
hood and pigheaded insensibility to every day ex- 
perience? I have not the slightest doubt, myself, 
that diet of nice, tender babies, carefully selected, 
cleanly killed and tenderly cooked, would make us 
far healthier and handsomer than the haphazard 
dinners of to-day, whether carnivorous or vegetar- 
ian. The great incidental social benefits of the trade 
in baby flesh were pointed out long ago by Swift, 
whose demonstration of them has never been re- 
futed. There is no objection whatever to a baby 
from the nitrogenous point of view. Eaten with 
sugar, or with beer, it would leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of carbon. My sole objection to 
such a diet is that it happens to be repugnant to 
me. I prefer bread and butter.” 


* * * 


From a private letter I learn that Mr. Shaw may 
visit this country next fall. If he does he will de- 
liver three lectures on 

The Shakspere Fetish. He insists on Shakspere 

The Wagner Fetish. 

The Georgebernardshaw Fetish. 

Mr. Shaw, as may be imagined, will thoroughly 
riddle these three great idols. 


=< 8 


The London Athenaeum admits, with certain re- 
servations, that Mr. Le Gallienne’s criticism of 
Kipling has its merits. It remarks: 

This matter is not outside the province of the 
critic. If Mr. Kipling chooses to step from the re- 
porter’s box into the pulpit, he must be prepared 
to meet the challenge from which no pulpit utter 
ance can claim exemption. Nor do we substantially 
dissent from the justice of Mr. Le Gallienne’s com- 
plaint. Mr. Kipling has done more than most men 
to encourage the prevalent sentiment that in national 
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affairs might is right, and that the checks which in 
private life operate to suppress or modify the action 
of the self seeking instincts should properly cease 
to operate when the self seeking is collective and 
takes the form of the expansion of empire. He has 
done this with certain hesitancies and half hearted 
nesses, which Mr. Le Gallienne rather unfairly 
brands as hypocrisy, but on the whole he has 
done it. 

There are two obvious lines of criticism which 
Mr. Kipling’s attitude suggests. The first is psycho- 
logical. It might be pointed out that Mr. Kipling’s 
strength lies in perception and in observation ‘rather 
than in thought, and that the brilliancy of his state- 
ment of what is does not really entitle him to speak 
with any authority of what should be. The second 
demands, indeed, some acquaintance with the drift 
of contemporary thought, but surely not more than 
might be expected from a writer of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s pretensions. 

After all, Mr. Kipling only voices, consciously or 
unconsciously, a drift of ethical speculation, which 
will not, indeed, ultimately prevail, but which is be- 
coming articulate at more than one point, notably 
perhaps in the writings, which have considerable 
vogue both in France and Germany, of Nietzsche. 


Such speculations attempt to translate into ethical. 


language the biological formula of the “struggle 
for existence;” and although they do not commend 
themselves to minds which have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a philosophical training, they certainly 
do to the group of brilliant, practical, but, so far as 
philosophy is concerned, somewhat shallow jour- 
nalists of whom Mr. Kipling is the most striking 
representative. The moral reaction to which these 
writers have given rise will in the end be conquered 
by argument and by “sweet reasonableness.” It 
will not be conquered by the tub-thumping and 
shrill hysterics which replace philosophy and psy- 
chology in Mr. Le Gallienne’s ill-equipped armory. 
oes 


In the new music sent me I find a pretty little 
musical Masque, by Arthur Nevin, the libretto by 
Ethel Stebbins and Wade Chance. It is called “A 
Night in Vaddo Land,” and was performed at Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Trask’s country house “Yaddo.” 
The music, by the brother of Ethelbert Nevin, is 
graceful and melodious. A “Fern Song” by Kate 
Ockleston Lippa shows in the accompaniment the 
hand of the pianist. The song is characteristic, 
florid, and not difficult. It is for soprano. Mr. 
John A. Broekhoven’s “Columbia” overture is in 
print. It is a stirring and well scored composition. 
Mr. Broekhoven’s “Creole Suite” is among the first 
of ultra American compositions. There is more 
real American color in it than in a barrel of 
Dvorak’s attempts. Frederic Field Bullard has just 
“A Stein 
Song” and “Sword of Ferrara” are numbers full of 


published two songs for male voice. 


masculine vigor and rhythmic force. Wilson G. 
Smith dedicates his new “Silhouettes” to George 
Schneider of Cincinnati. The composition is a 
theme ingeniously varied. To each variation is 
given a pleasing title. This innovation is worthy 
of imitation. Perhaps much of the supposed dry- 
ness of variations arises from their beng numbered, 
but not named. Mr. Smith always has something 
to say, and his work is growing technically bolder. 


* + * 


It is said that the office should seek the man, not 
the man the office. The only variant to this rule in 
the United States is the office of the Vice-Presi- 
dency. This unhappy nondescript is avoided by 
politicians as if it were a thing of leprous ill luck. A 
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story could be woven about the nonentity of the 
nation’s Vice-l’residents. 
+ * + 
How'd you like to be the Chinaman? 
* * * 

Philip Hale writes: 

“I found this astounding statement in an 
article entitled ‘The Criminal,’ by Isabel Foard, 
and published in the Westminster, July, 1808: 
‘Chopin deserted his wife because she offered her 
chair to another man before him.’ I invite respect 
fully the attention of the ‘Raconteur’ to this hith- 
erto unknown episode in the life of his idol.” 

The lady found the foolish story in Lom- 
broso’s “Man of Genius,” page 47, wherein may be 
read the following: 

“Chopin directed in his will that he should be 
buried in a white tie, small shoes and_ short 


. breeches. He abandoned the woman whom he 


tenderly loved because she offered a chair to som 
body else before giving the same invitation to 
g £ 
himself.” This stupid lie is credited to George 
I g 
Sand. Was willst du noch mehr mein kind? 


CONSERVATIVE CONDUCTING. 
HE word censervatcry is usually only a high- 
falutin name for a school where more or less 
music is taught. They manage things, however, 
better in France, and the Paris Conservatory strives 
to fulfill one of its most important functions, that of 
conserving the c!d traditions 
Lately sundry criticisms have been directed 
against its performances, chiefly with respect to the 
interpretation of the classics and of Beethoven 
One party compares the concerts as given to-day 
with the performances given by Habeneck, and as 
serts that there was much more life in the latter 
Another and younger school, while acknowledg 
ing the merits of that veteran, express the convic- 
tion that his interpretations are much less mouve 
mentés with much less nuance than those we hear to- 


day. The elders object: “How comes it that in 1838 
an orchestra directed by Habeneck created a furore 
of enthusiasm by the Fifth Symphony, while last 
winter the audience was cold.” . Of course no true 
comparison can be drawn between the era of the 
Romantics and to-day, and the musical taste and 
knowledge of 1838 and 1900 

Some years ago, M. Gustave Robert writes in the 
Revue Illustree, a kapellmeister made his appear 
ance in Paris, and all the Conservatory cried aloud 
“Contrary to tradition!’’ The obvious answer is that 
if it was not the French tradition, it was the German 
tradition, and Beethoven was a German. Thus 
German tradition is invoked to justify the censure 
on the French school. Is there such a tradition? 
M. Robert answers no, and quotes Wagner’s re 
mark in his report to the King of Bavaria (1865): 
“We have no classical style to preserve, for in our 
public establishments such a style is totally un- 
known, and not represented. We are forced also to 
state that our best orchestras have no right to con 
serve,” adding: “Show me in Germany a _ school 
that has fixed and conserved the style of playing 
the music of Mozart.” Wagner, in the middle of 
the century accused the German kapellmeisters of 
a fault which certainly cannot be laid to their charge 
to-day, namely, that of being too uniform in their 
interpretations, too devoid of relief 

The charge against our present kapellmeisters is 
that they are too “subjective,” rather than that they 
incline to be conservative, and that they do much 
more than Wagner demanded. “In my humble 


SUMMER TERM from MAY 1 to AUGUST 12. 
The sixteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 4 and ends May1, Annual entrance examinations 
Piano and Organ—September 18, 10 a.m to 12m. and 2to4 p.m 
Violia, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestra! Instrumenots— 


September 19, 10 a. Mm. to 12 M. and 2 to 4 Pp. 


Singing—September 20, from 10 a. Mm. to12m ; 2to4p m. and 8 to 10 P.™ 
Children’s Day—September 


22, Piano and Violia—10 a.m. to 12 M.; 2to4 P.M 
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opinion,’ M. Robert writes, “if a Strauss or a 
Nikisch has not seized the spirit of the Beethoven 
symphonies, | incline to the belief that they have not 
the excuse of rendering them as Wagner would 
have wished. In fact, according to the statements 
of competent persons, Wagner was not a rubatist 
in classical interpretations. The eminent critic, 
Louis de Fourcaud, who had been a friend of the 
master and had heard him conduct, assured me of 
this. He remarked also that the German kapell- 
meister who approached nearest to the French in 
style was Hans Richter; that is precisely the con- 
ductor who may be considered as the heir of the 
Wagner spirit.” M. Robert’s verdict on the whole 
matter is decidedly in favor of his compatriots, who 
have perpetuated the traditions of Habeneck, the 
enemy of excessive rubato, who have as much to 
be said in their favor, as far even as authority goes, 
as the modern “subjective” style of conducting. 


Innes Concerts at Atlantic City. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., August 5, 190u. 
HE question of high class music at the seashore has 
been settled beyond dispute by the appreciative 
which have visited the Innes Music Hall at the 
Last 


crowds 
head of the Steel 
night over 5,000 persons were crowded in the hall, and as 


Pier during the present season. 
many more were unable to gain admission, while to-night s 
attendance was fully up to the standard. 
an emphatic hit both with his band and grand opera singers. 
He has surrounded himself with a company of thorough 
musicians, while his soloists are artists of the first rank. 

The success of Miss Frances Boyden, soprano, has been 
permanent and her nightly appearance is hailed with hearty 
applause. Her future in grand opera is assured. Mme 
Helene Noldi continues to enjoy the high esteem and re 
gard to which her artistic work fully entitle her, while 
Signor Alberti, like good wine, improves with age. He was 
never in better voice than at present, and his nightly ap 
pearance is a signal for an enthusiastic greeting 

The Innes season here will close in five weeks, and judg 
ing from the past five weeks the engagement will be the 
bandmaster and his 
His band has now reached perfec- 


most profitable ever played by this 
musical organization 
tion and will be in splendid shape for the twenty-fifth semi 
annual tour, which will begin at the expiration of his pres- 
ent engagement. The first half of the tour will comprise 
the South and Southwest, while the second half will em 
brace an extended tour through the Southern States, to be 
followed by a visit to Cuba. 


Available 


JANUARY [0 


oe 10... 


APRIL 10, 


~_1901._+ 


Innes has scored © 








CINCINNATI, Auyust 4, 1900. 
SONG recital was given a few evenings ago by 
G. Morgan Stricklett, tenor, of New York 
city, at the recital hall of the Conservatory of 





Music. occasion, 


the more so as in spite of the hot weather there was a large 


It was a most interesting 
and select audience present who were anxious to hear Mr. 
Stricklett sing. Mr. Stricklett received his vocal 
entirely at the conservatory from Miss Clara Baur 


training 
He is a 
rara avis—a genuine tenor—not a bit of baritonal quality to 
be found in his voice. Mr. Stricklett presented the follow- 


ing program: 


Aria, Where’er You Walk, Semele... Handel 
Aria, Comfort Ye, Messiah..............+.++++ Handel 
Petet BORG scccdecceconssoccvescesenedve Salen MacDowell 
Aria, She Ne’er Believed It True, Mignon. Thomas 
Songs 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms “ee Chadwick 
TNS ccaddndvecbascetescopetteindesd ..De Fontenailles 
NN OE. a dhnn dicate eaveaenesixee? ..Nevin 
© for a Day of Spring....... Andrews 
Songs My Mother Taught Me...... Dvorak 
O Fair, O Sweet and Holy............. Cantor 
Calm as the Night....... Bohm 


Come to Me Bemberg 


‘Tue impression was made that Mr 


Stricklett is as good 


in oratorio as he is in ballad singing. His intonations are 
absolutely true and his interpretations show a high degree 
of musical inielligence 

+ 


* 7 


The Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band has returned from its en 
gagement of several weeks at Willow Grove Park, Phila 
im 


delphia. The Cincinnati band made a most remarkable 


pression upon the Philadelphia public. Each man of this 
band is an artist and Mr. Bellstedt controls his forces with 
Some 


verdict 


the uniquely 


the critics 


of were 
the of that 
played with the finesse of a string orchestra. There were 
At one of these Brahms’ Symphony No 
The band goes next to Omaha to 
This 


band is doing more than any other to spread the musical 


a master hand. programs 


classic, and 1s they were 


symphony nights 
1 (C minor) was played. 
fill a six weeks’ engagement at the Omaha Exposition 


fame of this city. Merit always counts, and it is lasting 


Miss Katherine Hart, séprano, is spending the summer 
at Thousand Islands and different points in Canada. Miss 
Dorothy Cohn, pianist, left on Tuesday for Elkhart Lake 
Both are of the Auditorium School of Music 

+ 


* * 


The new organ at St. Lawrence Church, Price Hill, will 
be dedicated to-morrow evening with a grand concert un 
der the direction of Adolph H. Stadermann, organist of the 
church. The specifications were made by Mr. Stadermann 
In fact, he undertook the supervision of the whole work, 
which was done by much correspondence and several per 
sonal visits to the organ factory during the process of con 
struction. The builders spared no effort to make the organ 


a masterpiece in every respect as regards both tone and 
mechanism, and the result has been most gratifying. 


*K * * 


Considerable attention has lately been drawn to the new 
dormitory of the College of Music, which is to be built 
by the generosity of J. G. Schmidlapp, of the board of 
trustees, in memory of his wife and daughter, at an esti 
mated expense of $50,000. The work of tearing down the 
old buildings to make room for the foundations of the 
dormitory on the site in front of the Odéon, in Elm street, 
had been completed when the work was interrupted at 
the request of Mr. Schmidlapp 

It appears the clerical committee, which for some time 
past has been working for the interests of the college, ob 
jected to the present site on account of the surroundings 
They brought the matter to the attention of the Univer 
sity board, and its president and some members expressed 
themselves in favor of a consolidation of the college with 
Among the board of directors of the Col 
others do 
and tele 


the university 
lege of Music some favor such a consolidation; 
not. Mr. Schmidlapp was at Hot Springs, Va., 
graphed to stop work on the dormitory until his return 
It is generally believed that the work will proceed as orig 
inally designated, and that there will be no consolidation 
or afhliation of the College of Music with the University 


of Cincinnati J. A. Homan. 


Miss Susan E. Cole. 

Miss Susan E, Cole, of Virgil Clavier fame, has left her 
home in Philadelphia to come to New York for a part of 
the summer. While here, Miss Cole is attending the lec 
tures and studying physical! culture in its relation to music, 


at A. K. Virgil’s School, 26 West Fifteenth street 


Pavia. 

At a late performance of “Carmen” at the Teatro Guidi 
of Pavia, the part of Micaela was taken by Signorina 
Usa Bardi, who was much applauded for her interpreta 
tion of the part, and her management of her beautiful 


voice, 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 
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‘Hews of the 
(Musical Clubs 











With a “Wagner Night,” the Thursday Musicale of 
New Bedford, Mass., recently closed its successful season 
a 
At Wheeling, W. Va., the Women’s Mozart Musical 
Club, under the direction of Mrs. Mary Moran, gave a 
concert in the Brinkman Opera House on July 18 


* * * 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) A Capelia Choir has elcc.ed new 
officers as follows: President, John H. Frank; vice- 
president, Ferdinand Kieckhefer; secretary, H. C. Maerc 
ker; assistant secretary, Charles Werner; treasurer, Wil 
liam Upmeyer; historian, Oscar Griebling; director, Wil 
liam Boeppler; librarians, Erich Griebling, Charles Mar 
tin and Gerhardt Fischer; board of directors, William Up- 
meyer, Oscar Griebling and Mrs. H. O. Frank 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the board of management of the 
Arion Musical Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., committees, in 
cluding the following, were appointed to serve for the sea 
SON 1900-1901 Music—J. G. Salsman, H. C. Graham 
Membership—E. M. McVickar, Wm. T. Bannerman, J. H 
Williams, Carl Haase. Part leaders—First tenor, Owen 
Williams; second tenor, R. Nieman; first bass, W. L 
Candee; second bass, C. H. Keppel. A. D. Agnew, di 
rector, has resigned, and E. M. McVickar has been ap 


pointed his successor 
> ” 7 


The Catskill (N. Y.) Culture Club closed its season 
with a meeting held at the residence of Mrs. E. M. Van 


Gelder, Division street 
* * * 


The Cecelia Club, of Pittsfield, Mass., gave a concert in 
the First Church Chapel on the evening of June 15, the 
parts being arranged thus: First sopranos, Mrs. Good- 
rich, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. MacInnes, Miss Rambo, Miss 
White, Miss Willard and Mrs. Wilson; second sopranos, 
Mrs. Backus, Miss Fuller, Miss Robbins and Mrs. Steven 
son; first altos, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. Gimlich, Miss Gim 


LOUDON G. 


lich, Miss Petherbridge and Miss Rians; 
Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Hopper and Mrs. Manice 


* + * 


The musicians who presented “Trial by Jury,” under 


second altos, 


the direction of Miss Sara Russo, a few weeks ago in the 


Richardson Theatre, Oswego, N. Y., have organized a 
President, J 
vice-president, Henry Favreau; secretary, 


club, and these officers have been elected: 
Wilton Jolls; 
Miss Alice Quigley; musical director, Miss Sara Russo 
The object of the society is to improve local solo and 
chorus singing, and with this end in view an opera will 
be presented annually 
+ * * 
Ihe Musical Club, of Andover, Mass., gave the fol 


lowing program at an open meeting held on June 4: 


Piano Overture, Czar and Zimmermann . ..Lortzing 
Miss Stillings, Miss Stevens, Mr. Lynch and Mr. Stevens 
rhe Nightingale and the Rose Hawley 
Miss Gilman 
Piano solo, Waltz ; Cc) 
Mr. Lynch 
Solo and quartet, Lullaby. , Kjer 
Mr. Butterworth, Miss Sanborn, Miss Sargent, Mr. Chick 
ering and Dr. Smith 
Piano Duet Beethover 
Minuet 
Polacca 
March. 
Miss Stillings, Mr. Stevens 
Solo, with violin obligato, Ave Maria.... 
Mrs. Rundlett 
Bridal Chorus, from Rose Maiden Cowen 
Piano, Legenden Dvorak 
Miss Stillings, Miss Stevens, Mr. Steven Mr. Lynch 
* > . 


The Musical Club, of Goshen, N. Y., recently met at 


the residence of Mrs. W. M. Sayer 


* * * 


The Hornellsville (N. Y.) Musical Club presented this 


program at their fina mecting held at the residence of 


Mrs. Benton McConnell on June 5: 


Vocal duet, Barcarolle.... - _— Tours 
Mrs. Duryea and Mrs. Prior 

Ballade in A flat ‘ Ct 
Miss Cadogan 

Song, Happy Days . Strelezk 

Miss Hansell 

Paper on Modern French Composers 
Miss Santee 

Serenade ‘ . . . Saint-Saéns 

Violin, viola, piano and organ 

Mrs. Bentley, Misses Wolverton, Bradt, Mr. Merriman 

Song, Sing, Smile, Slumber . Gounod 
Miss Thacher 

Romance in E éee Chaminade 

Miss Hardenberg 


CHARLTON 





has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


owe Jackson 

















ITINERARY: 


Nevember- Middle States 

December—Trans-Missouri States. 

January - Southern States 

February and March—Pacific Coast and 
Western States. 

April—Eastern States. 


Transcontinental Tour 
1900-1901. 


Beginning October 15. 








LOUDON 








For Dates and Terms address 


G. CHARLTON, “A®NFGIE New VorK. 


Tour Now Booking 


| 


| 


Chorus, Oh, Sing to God ; (Gounod 
Spring Chorus, from Samson and Delilah Saint-Saén; 
Faust Meditation Gounod 
Misses Wolverton and Bradt and Mr 


Miss Hardenberg is the efficient president of the club 


Crounoc 


Merriman 


Slumber Song 
Miss Bradt 


News from Von der Heide. 


F. DELMA-VON DER HEIDE, the well known sing 
3. ing teacher, is in town for the purpose of adjusting 
a damage loss caused by fire. In a recent fire at one of 
the largest storage warehouses in this city he came very 
near losing his library of books and music, pictures, bric 
a-brac and musical instruments, the collection of many 
years, besides his studio furniture—all of which he had 
stored here while abroad. The loss sustained is consider 
able, but chiefly by water and smoke 
Anent the announcement of his death, which was pub 
lished a short while ago in several papers and later cor 
rected in THE Musica Courter, Mr. Von der Heide desires 
to express his sincere appreciation and grateful thanks for 
the letters of sympathy and condolence sent his family ; and 
for the many more letters of congratulation on his return 
to life 
rhe reading of his own obituary notice in the papers, Mr 
Von der Heide declares, produced a most peculiar, never be 
fore experienced sensation; that he could indeed smell the 
fragrance of violets, roses and other flowers at his funeral 
bier. He fully appreciates the privilege of being resurrect 


ed and allowed to live again among his friends here 


Honors for Jean Pan der Pelpen. 

Jean Pan der Pelpen, who has been engaged by Director 
Alberto Jonas as head of the theoretical department in the 
Michigan Conservatory of Music, has received from the 
one of the highest distinctions that a 
He was 


Belgian Government 
musician can aspire to; it is called Prix de Rome 
ntrusted by the Belgian Government with the responsible 
task of editing a great work relating to the old Belgian 
masters. He is one of the most scientific counterpointists 


of present days, and a composer of recognized merit 


Miss Annie C. Holmes. 

Miss Annie C. Holmes, the organist at Warren Congre 
gational Church at Westbrook, Mé 
piano in the Virgil Clavier School at Portland, Me., is here 
in New York attending the lectures at A. K. Virgil's sum- 


and teacher of the 


mer school for teachers 


ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


@ | For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street. NEW YORK, 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


= SOPRANO, ———_! 
Concerts, Festivals and Song Recitals. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT 
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VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


DORIA 
DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
186 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


LEN 


REPERTORY: 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 


(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East lith Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 


Elsa Marshall, 


. - Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. am 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 





J. FRED —=— 


WOLLE, 


Address ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BURFAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 





21 Music Hall, Beston or Remington Squire,125 E. 24th St. NewYork. 


BARRON 


BERTHALD. 


In Amcrica Scason 1899-1900. 
Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13] Eas 17th St., New York, 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





SUMMER TERM ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 
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Concerning Absolute Pitch. 


HAT is “absolute pitch?” Some music stu- 
dents were debating the subject, and ap 
pealed to W. F. Apthorp for light. 
wrote them a letter, and on request gave 

them permission to print it. This is how the dean of the 


without referring to any instrument.” 





further. It would then have been seen that a third mean- 
ing of the term refers to the ability to sing a given note at 
Boston critics sums up the matter: will, without having the pitch sounded. This is a some- 

‘Absolute pitch may mean either of two things, as the what different matter from merely recognizing a given tone 
It When sounded, and, curiously enough, there are persons 
who can sound A or C for you, if requested, but who would 
be at a loss to call out the names of tones as they were 
produced. In the case of the singer, vocal habit doubtless 


loose use of language goes in common conversation. 
may mean either a certain definite musical pitch, to be ex- 
pressed in figures as a definite rate of vibration per second, 
or it may mean the power of recognizing such pitch by ear. 


In the first sense. there is no absolute, that is, invariable reinforces the rather vague and hesitating sense of pitch. 


Of course, also, a singer has always an approximate pitch 
guide available in the lowest and highest tones of his voice, 
from which he can instantly, if he is a good musician, figure 
out any given tone. But this, while a way of getting abso- 
lute pitch, is not “an ear for absolute pitch,” which Mr. 


pitch recognized all over the musical world. The note C, 
for instance, does not always represent the same rate of 
vibration. It may be a little higher in Paris than in Mu- 
nich; a little lower in Boston than in London. There is no 
universally recognized standard, but nearly every : 
country has a standard of its own. In European Apthorp says does not exist. 
countries that support great standing armies this standard It is worth while to stop a moment on this point, be- 
is legalized and enforced for the sake of uniformity in cause the phrase is often heard, end queer meanings are 
pitch in all instruments made for use in military bands. In read into it. “He has a natural ear for absolute pitch, 
the other sense, an ear for absolute pitch does not exist. you will hear. This is sheer nonsense. Nature gives us 
3y this is meant the power of recognizing any note by ear, no fixed standard. No one knows “A,” or “B,” or “C,” 


without being furnished with any standard of comparison by nature. It is only necessary to point out thai the A of 


The Germans call it ‘den treff.’ This power is not very One country may be the B flat of another, and the G sharp | 


common, even among musicians; but a good many, espe- of a third. No, there is no mystery, no sixth sense about 
ially violinists, have it. If some one strikes C on the piano, absolute pitch. A receptive and retentive ear remembers 
with yut your seeing the keyboard or knowing what note tones in various degrees, and by practice may come to re 
he was going to strike, without his having previously given member the tones of the scale permanently. But it is a pure- 
you the pitch of any note in the scale, and you recognize ly relative matter; one singer may need to have the pitch 
the note struck as C, simply by ear, then you have ‘absolute reiterated constantly; another may be able to practice in 
pitch’ in your head. If, on the other hand, he strikes C and definitely without losing a key, when once given; a third 
tells you it is C, and then strikes some other note, which may be able to begin a phrase without having the note 
you recognize correctly by ear, then you have only proved sounded at all. 
that you have ‘relative pitch,’ for you have recognized the 3ut it is all relative; if he did not hear the pitch to- 
note merely by the interval it made with the C that was day, he did yesterday, or at some other time. Strictly 
given you as a standard. Some favored individuals have the there is no such thing as a sense of absolute pitch. Some 
ear for absolute pitch in an extraordinary degree of deli- people remember the pitch better, and others worse, but 
cacy. Clara Louise Kellogg, for instance, could give you in the last resort it all depends on memory, and not on 
Covent Garden C, Steinway C, French ‘normal diapason’ sense. A good illustration of the point is given in the 
C, out of her own head, without touching an instrument. fact that many musicians have “absolute pitch” when they 
John Preston had the same power. But, incommon parlance, are in practice, but lose it when they drop music for a 
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having absolute pitch means being able to give you any note 
you please at the standard pitch of the country you live in, 


PRESTON, ee 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
Gotmusic. 


Concert 
Direction 


TELEPHONE CALL: 


Having set out to clarify the subject by definition, it is 
He 4 pity that Mr. Apthorp did not carry his analysis a little 
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Mr. Apthorp has obs.rved that the faculty is espe- 
May this not be due to 


time. 
cially common among violinists 
the fact that they spend so much of their time in tuning 
their instruments. The string player gets A dinned into 
his ears so incessantly that the marvel would be that he 

And it is not uncommon to find violin- 
A infallibly, but who get at the rest of the 
genuine absolute 


could forget it 
ists who know 
scale only by induction. They have 
pitch so far as it goes, but it is limited 

The recognition of the key in which an orchestra 1s play 
ing is another matter, and an expert musician may accom 
The 


instruments sound very differently in different keys, and 
for this reason “key playing,” concerning which so much 


plish this without laying claim to absolute pitch 


nonsense is written, has more force in the orchestra than 


on the piano, where there is really little difference since 
the piano tuners have been compelled to stop throwing the 
“wolf” into the remote keys 

A sense for absolute pitch cannot be called common, yet 
there is no reason why its possessor should look upon him- 
self as a born musician, not like other men. It is probable 
that the majority of persons could acquire it by proper 
are and 


training in childhood, when impressions strong 


durable. Cases are known of adults who have mastered the 
accomplishment by grimly thumping the piano and saying: 
“That’s A,’ “That’s A,” “That's A,” till the poor, mal 
treated letter could not escape. Whether the result ts 
worth the effort is an open question; practically the mu 
sician has little use for absolute pitch; he works 
with a piano or a violin or some other instrument 


rs to 


which gives the pitch; composers do not expect sing: 


be able to start without having the key given, and proper 
provision is accordingly made in the accompaniment. It is 
able but it 


the utility 


a pleasant thing to be to identify pitch at will 


must be owned that of the gift is small. It may 


MADELINE 


SCHILLER 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


even be a nuisance, as violinists and singers who possess it 
The 


persistently false intonation of one famous German violin 


discover when they have suddenly to change pitch 


ist while traveling in this country has been attributed to 
But ordinarily the gift is neither a help nor a 
talent, 


this cause 


hindrance, nor does it specially indicate musical 


though it is a tolerably good sign of the possession of an 
But it is not a gift of nature, nor in 
Springfield Weekly Re 


acute ear for pitch. 
the strictest meaning, a “sense.” 
publican, November 17, 1899 


Mme. Von Klenner. 


T the musicale which followed the dinner given 

A by M. and Madame Valois in Paris several 
CO.) numbers of the program were contributed 
by Madame Evans von Klenner, the dis 

tinguished New York vocal teacher. This 

musicale was referred to in our last issue The 


Valois function was arranged for the diplomats and com 
missioners of the Exposition. Covers were laid for eighty 


at the banquct. Among the guests were General Porter, 


the American Ambassador to France; Archbishop Ire- 
land, Chauncey Depew and Mrs. Potter Palmer 

Madame von Klenner also sang at a soirée given by 
Mme. Artot Padilla last week 

On the steamer across from New York to London 
Madame von Klenner, at the request of the captain, ar- 
ranged the concert, at which she herself sang several 
times. Her numbers were “Love’s Rapture” (Kortheuer, 
dedicated to Madame von Klenner), “Russian Song” 
(Bruno Oscar Klein), “Thy Beaming Eyes” (MacDow 


eil) 


During her stay in Paris Madame von Klenner was féted 


13 & i5 West 28th St., Revillon Building, or 272 West 86th St., NEW YORK. 
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FALL TERM BEGINS.... 
MONDAY, SEPT. 3, 1900. 


SOLOISTS AND VOCAL TEACHERS 
SUPPLIED WITH PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOMPANISTS. 





MICHIGAN GONSERVATORY OF Music, 


DETROIT, 
ALBERTO JONAS, DiREcCTOR. 





ALL BRANCHES 
OF MUSIC. 


LANGUAGES. 
ELOCUTION. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Piano. 


MAURICE de VRIES, Voice. 


JEAN Van der VELPEN, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 


SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30. 


ELSA von GRAVE-JONAS, Piano. 


CORPS OF 
TWENTY-EIGHT 
EMINENT 
INSTRUCTORS. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: 


HENRI ERN, Violin, 
F. L. ABEL, ‘Cello 
W. J. COREY, Organ. 


Catalogues mailed free. Address F. L, ABEL, Secretary. 





CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


For Terms and 
Dates apply to 


the Eminent CONTRALTO, 


Returns to America 
Season 1900-1901. 





Mme. de WIENZKOWSKA, Piaists-teacier. 


Prof. LESCHETIZKY’ 


Sole Principal Assistant 
in America. 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. WIENZKOWSKA'S success as a piano virtuoso and a teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREW-KI—‘‘Mme WIENZKOWSKA is a finished pianiste, and possesses extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 
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complete knowledge of her art.” 


the 


honored in She to leave 


and many ways expects 

French capital this week, and will go to Wales, where 
she will attend the grand festival by the Welsh choirs 
Madame von Klenner will return to New York about the 


middle of September 


Julius Zellner. 

lesser 
Muerr 
born in Vienna in 1831, and be 


At the 


the 


home in 


Julius Zellner, who was well known among 
died last week at his 


He was 


German composers 
zuschlag, Austria 


ot nineteen he 


gan life in a mercantile house ge 

abandoned all idea of any but a musical career, and devoted 
himself to the serious study of musi He taught in Vienna 
for many years and gained a certain reputation as a com 


Die Schoene 


and chorus, ’cello pieces and numbers in all the 


poser. He wrote two symphonies, musi 


Melusine,” 


smaller forms of composition. His musical education was 
acquired in Vienna and there most of his life was passed 
Mme. Von Grave-Jonas at Asheville. 

Mrs. Elsa von Grave-Jonas has met with great success at 
the concerts of the Asheville (N. C.) Summer Conserva 
tory of Music, given at the Opera House. Her brillian 
playing has every time called forth enthusiastic applause 
from the public This handsome, talented young pianist 


has a future before her 


Mr. and Miss Huss at Hill View. 


Miss Babetta Huss, of New York, sang a solo at the Sun 
day morning service at the church at Hill View, and het 
brother, Henry Holden Huss, presided at the organ 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) Times. 
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13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


OscarR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 





Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 


I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the’ public 


WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER !7. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 
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BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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Management : 
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UNMUSICAL WAR BETWEEN MUSICIANS. 


Mr. John Philip Sousa Replies to Criticism Made Upon 
His Interview. 


ARGUMENT MISUNDERSTOOD. 


No Attempt te instruct, but Criticism of the Subsidizing of 
Musical Art. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 
N the haicyon days, when I trudged the mountain 
paths of the wild and woolly West in quest of deer, 
f or popped over the toothsome quail in the stub- 
§ ble below, it was my wont to sit around the camp- 
fire at night and listen to words of wisdom from the cow- 
boys and mountaineers, my companions in the chase. At 
these nocturnal debates regarding religion, politics, war 
or art it was generally conceded that when a fellow de- 
parted from the subject matter on tap he was indulging 
in conversation through the medium of his chapeau. And 
speaking of “talk and headgear,” I cannot forbear point- 
ing out the application of this truth to the letter published 
in the Herald of July 20 and signed “Musician,” which 
has sadly shocked, not to say mournfully mystified me. 

The writer takes pains to claim that he is an American, 
but I am a little skeptical on that point, for in his letter 
of half a column he reiterates the statement of his nativity 
(methinks he doth protest too much), a thing most un 
usual with the genuine “blown in the bottle” native of 
our country. The usual way, you may have observed, is 
to announce that fact to the world once, and it is known 
forever after. 

{Vide Washington at Yorktown, Jackson at New Or- 
leans, Taylor in Mexico, Dewey at Manila, &c.] 

I would like to inform “Musician,” before taking up his 
letter “‘seriatim,” that vituperation is not argument and 
unglittering generalities are not conclusive. “Musician” 
pays no attention to the points advanced by me in the 
recent interview in your columns relative to French bands, 
their masters and their music, but in a soggy sort of way 
endeavors to show, foreign superiority over all things 
\merican in music 

To quote “Musician”: 


Exhibit A. 

It is very kind of Mr. Sousa to come over from America in ordet 
to instruct Americans and others in Europe about military bands, but 
are we quite as ignorant as we seem? In carrying his coals to New 
castle, would it not perhaps be more becoming to put ourselves n 
the rear instead of in front of European military bands? 

In my interview there was no effort at instruction but 
only criticism of what appears to me to be the deplorable 
condition of musical art when under the patronage of the 
state. I maintain that the individual initiative is lost or 
weakened through Governmental subsidy, and ‘‘Musician”’ 
does not attempt to refute what I say by argument, but 
tells what he thinks was my reason for coming to Europe 


Bless his confiding nature, he is “way off." My purpose 
in coming to Europe was twofold. Firstly, I felt reason- 
ably certain that an organization that for years had won 
the plaudits of the American public would have an excel- 
lent chance of duplicating that success here; and, second- 
ly, I believed I could pick up a good collection of the Con- 
tinental coin of the realms. In both surmises [I was cor- 
rect, for I have won both, the plaudits and the shekels! 


Exhibit B. 

Does Mr. Sousa perhaps remember that when the citizens of Boston 
raised a large sum and lost $200,000 in importing al! the best bands in 
Europe, that the French band took the palm, and Gilmore's band 
“wasn’t in it?” 

The German band also was marvelous. Does Mr. Sousa not know 
that there are no wood instruments in the world like the French? 
and such a flutist as Taffanel (now leader of the concerts at the Con 
servatoire) was, has never yet been heard in America? 

No, Mr. Sousa does not remember, nor does anyone 
else, for ““Musician’s” statement is but the “baseless fabri 
Possibly the absent-minded, beg 
pardon, gentleman has heard somewhere during his so- 
journ in Europe that there were given nearly thirty years 
ago in Boston a “Peace Jubilee,” under the direction of 
“Pat” Gilmore, and among the many attractions taking 
part were three foreign bands—English, French and Ger 
man. There was no band competition or contest at the 
Boston Jubilee, and each and every organization had _ its 
admirers for the excellent work performed. Certainly, I 
have never heard of any Frenchman, German or English- 
man, who was in Boston at that time, decry the merits of 
the band of his own country, or call attention to the fact 
that American musicians were the best-on earth, or even 
assert that “Billy McGoogan, of Bitter Creek, was the 
finest bass drummer in four counties, and is now of the 
Boston Conservatory, which forever deprives Europe of 
the opportunity of hearing such a great artist.” En pas- 
sant, it is not inapropos to remark here that Europe gave us 
the tallow candle, but like grateful children, we sent in re 
turn the electric light; Europe gave us the primitive hand 
power printing press of Gutenberg, and in our simple 


cation of a dream.” 


hearted way we show her the Goss perfecting press: 
Europe placed the goosequill in our hands, and we have 
added the typewriter to her resources: Europe put the 
bare needle in the fingers of our housewives, and we recip 
rocate with the modern sewing machine—but why enu- 
merate? 


Exhibit C. 


The literature of music for military bands is as limited as the 
music for male chorus. Composers who have written for male chorus 
have done so in their off moments—because the limit of about an 
octave and a half is too small. Only with the addition of female 
voices can a good chorus be secured. 

It is the same with military music. Stirring and inspiring as it is 
played at the head of a regiment, especially returning from a war, or 
at dress parade, it falls flat when a military band endeavors to inter 
pret music for which strings are as necessary as female voices in a 
chorus. 


What under the sun a male quartet or its literature has 
to do with a brass band is beyond me, although “Musi 


cian,” with characteristic inaccuracy, is in error as to the 
compass of the male voice, for in God’s country we have 
baritones and tenors who can sing two octaves or more. 
Of course, a chorus is better for the addition of the “ladies 
—God bless ’em,” and the more there are around the bet- 
ter. 

Exhibit D. 


Colonne’s orchestra can transcribe and play music with effect 
which Mr. Sousa’s band cannot transcribe and cannot p'ay with ef 
feet—at least, not to a musical ear. 

As I am ignorant of the proportion of ‘Musician’s” 
“musical ear,” I am unable to properly contest the point 
that military music falls flat on that part of his anatomy, 
but if it is as generally inaccurate as his statements he 
must be suffering from chronic auricular astigmatism. 


Exhibit E. 

As an American, I have not the faintest desire to detract from Mr 
Sousa’s efforts to come over here and impress Americans and others 
with his band, and no doubt it will give him a great réclame on the 
other side and add to his laurels when he returns 

Here “Musician” again reiterates his claim to American 
citizenship, but the word “réclame” makes the statement 
sound fishy, for real Americans say advertising! I have 
traveled from the Straits of Northumberland to the Rio 
Grande, from the Altantic to the Pacific. but I have never 
heard an American speak of “réclame.’ 


Exhibit F. 


I should have remained silent if Mr. Sousa had not told us in your 
columns what, to my mind, had better been left unsaid. and if his 
avowed purpose in coming over here had been to learn rather than 
to teach. 

I am only prejudiced in his favor and not against him, and I 
admire his energy, but when it comes to questions of art I must 
protest against our assuming an attitude which to some minds may 
make us appear ridiculous 

For the life of me, I cannot tell under what banner the 
gentleman is living’ My opinions were not addressed to 
Americans, but, on the contrary, to the wide, wide world 

If anything I have said will make the gentleman appear 
ridiculous, I humbly crave his pardon, but I rather suspect 
he was an accessory before the fact. This self-constituted 
champion of French music and musicians reckons without 
his host, for many French artists coincide with the views 
expressed in my interview 

Far be it from me to belittle the great achievements of 
Frenchmen in music’s realm. Many of them escape the 
Goverment appropriation and win international fame. Their 
number would be increased were there no subsidies from 
the state, and therefore greater chance for genius to soar 
A people who have produced a Berlioz, a Saint-Saéns, a 
Massenet, a Bizet, an Auber, and a constellation of mu 
cal brilliants have not lived in vain. But these geniuses, 
being untrammelled by governmental aid and official con 
siderations, went forth into God’s sunlight of freedom and 
gave to the world their best efforts 

To sum up: My sin, if it be a sin, in the eyes of “Mu 
sician,” was in criticising the system that I believe detri- 
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mental to the best interest of art! My sin. if it be a sin, 
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THE EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


INDORSED BY 


THE LILLIAN NORDICA. 


MAURICE GRAU, Manager Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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--— 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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“Musician,” lies in my 
including the people, 
Gentle stranger, do not 


not accepting every 
customs and arts, as 


in the eyes of 
thing in Europe, 
superior to what we have at home. 
decry the McCormick 
the grain fields of Europe; 


because they a sickle in 
do 


graph because the donkey post 
of the Old World; do not decry the Washington Monument 


reaper use 


not decry the Morse tele 


still obtains in some places 
because the Luxor obelisk happens to be in the place de la 
do not decry a Hudson River steamer because 
the Seine! Be big 
all things, even 


Concorde ; 


it would not have room to turn in 


hearted; be without prejudice ; See good in 


and let us get together in friendship 
And then 


if they are American, 


and amity, and be fair, even to Americans 


rhe night shal! be filled with music, 


And the cares that infest the day 


Will fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away 
STUTTGART, July 25, 1900 
Joun Puitir Sousa 


Paris New York Herald 


Pinter’s Illustrated Musical Lectures. 


NDOR PINTER gives instruction and illustrated lec 
f \ tures in theory of music, 
modern speculative harmony, counterpoint, fugue, 
Mr 


into his theoretical courses and also into piano in 


musical acoustics, zsthetics, 
form and 
instrumentation Pinter introduces the most modern 
methods 
Born in Hungary he received a university edu 
cation. studied the Budapest 


Music and.at the National Conservatory her« 


struction 


He music at Academy of 


where he was 
the pupil of Dr. Antonin Dvorak 

Mr. 
eran Church of the A 
Mr 


in theory 


Pinter is now the organist of the Evangelical Luth 
dvent of New York At the 
Pinter invites special attention to a limited course 
This 


who 


present 
time 


including musical zsthetics for amateurs 


course 1s also adapted to the need of the music lover 


does not play, and in other ways leads to an intelligent ap 
preciation of music 

Mr. Pinter’s addre is at 51 West 1o6th street, New 
York city 

Grace Preston. 
( “gpa "RESTON, the contralt begins her season 
early indeed She will sing the alto part in The 
Messiah,” which is to be given at Ocean Grove on Aug 
ust 10. This talented artist is at present resting at her 
home in Connecticut 
Strakosch Management. 

Robert Strakosch, of Paris (son of the late Maurice 
Strakosch), is to manage the coming Scandinavian tour of 
Ysave and Pugn 

New Opera by Brull. 

Ignaz Brull has finished a new opera called “Der Hert 

von Berge 


ESSIE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘The . Jehan: Church Company’s Publications. 


thee following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 


Company were performed: 

Sweetest Flower that Blows Hawley 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 31) Eaton Place, London 

Necklace of Love.. ; Nevin 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 31). ‘ Eaton Place, London 

In Memoriam Lehmann 


Miss Genevieve Wheat (July 13) Dubuque, la 


D’ Hardelot 


All for You 
l ld Springs, N. ¥ 


Bianca Holley (August 2) Richhe 


Haw ey 
d Springs, N. Y 


Rose Fable 


Bianca Holley (August 2) Richfie 


Stay eves ° (Chaminade 
Florence Mulford (August Kaltenborn Concert, New York city 
Bravo March Gilder 
Saltarello . oeee Gilder 
John Freacie Gildes uly 26) Munda, N. Y 


Miss Gertrude M. Horner. 

Miss Gertrude M 
ising young soprano, now here in New York studying with 
Miss Hornet 
and held the position of solo soprano in 
Her voice is rich and sympathetic and 


Horner, of Allegheny, Pa., is a prom- 


= 4 Bennett has studied in Pittsburg, 


lrinity Lutheran 
Church of that city. 


become enthusi- 


suited for oratorio. The young singer has 
astic over Mr. Bennett’s method, and says she expects to 
remain in New York for another year in order to continue 


her studies with him 


Leopold Winkler. 


which Leopold Winkler gained on June 24 
Nicholas Garden 


SS« d by 


Che SUCCESS 


with the Liszt Con 
his 


Fantaisie” 


in the concert in the 


certo in E flat performance of 
Schubert 


tie had to play ; 


has been urpa 
“Wanderer 
chose his 


Thursday 
Che 
when 


New 


the Liszt last 


in encore and own minuet 
artist takes place on Sunday 


of Liszt 


of the 
he will execute the “Hun 
York Staats Zeitung, August 1 


next appearance 


garian Fantaisie” 


Cremation and Symphonies. 
late Prof. Willy Kuehne, of Heidelberg, who died 
left instructions that his body should be cremated 
the first Ninth Symphony 


played during the 


T he 
recently, 
nd that 


should be 


part of Beethoven's 


incineration 


Forrest-Ganz. 
The American singer, Miss Mary Forrest, residing in 
Berlin, has married the Berlin pianist, M. Rudolf Ganz 


SHAY, 


PIANISTE. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
TT EE 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





Returns to 
America 
January, 1901. 


wo POWELL. 


ADDRESS: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








The § 


An Important Branch of a Polite and Liberal 


Study of Music. 


Education. 


HA! 
of a polite and liberal education is 
and as 


concerned it is 


music has become an important department 
without con- 
and women 
important 
greatest 


lar as young men 
one of the 


Aristotle, 


troversy, 


are most 


branches of their studies the 


of philosophers, once said, “No man possesses a genius so 


commanding that he can attain eminence as an orator unless 


he has music in his soul, which is susceptible to develop 


ment, and which is the foundation of all great outbursts ot 


oratory.” 
Rec 


of inquiries re 


Recently the industrial editor of the Southern Trade 


ord has received an unusually large number 


garding the study of music, and where an educated, ambi 


tious and energetic young man or woman can obtain a thor 
* * > 


ough musical education 
Regarding musical conservatories, our investigations have 


been unusually thorough. We have communicated with 
and have interviewed personally as many as were available 
of the leading musicians, vocal and instrumental, in the 
country, and there was a universal consensus of opinion 
in favor of the National Conservatory of Music in America 


located at 128 East Seventeenth street, New York city. It 


is true there are many other excellent schools and conserva 


tories of music throughout the country, but it would seem 
that none offer the advantages afforded the ambitious: stu 
dent of music as the National Conservatory of Music 

The institution is presided over by its founder, Mrs. Jean 
nette M. Thurber, who is ably assisted by a remarkable tac 
ulty. The work is carried on in the city of New York 
which, after all is said and done, is certainly the greatest 
musical centre in the United State 

Graduates of the National Conservatory of Music are to 
be found in every city and musical centre in the country 
and certainly are in the foremost rank wherever you find 
them 

In recommending this college, we wish to state that we 


have mnected with it 


paper 


Il 
college or anyone ct 


subscriber to nor adv 


no interest in the 


It is not even a rtiser in this 


Southern Trade Record 


Predicts Success for Henri Ern. 
Abel 


immense 


etter t | I 
ake an 
play four 
and 


true 


Jona recent 


Henri 


I have heard 


Alberto 


that 


Director 


says: “I believe Ern will 


him 


times 


mpression in Det 
| amazed 
feeling 


ymenal. He is 


and every time I have been more enchanted 


He has a 


and 


large and beautiful tone, plays witl 


fire, and his technic is simply phen 


virtuoso.” 


HILDEGARD 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO, 
ORATORIO, 
ConceERTS, 
FEsTIVALs. 


48 3d St., Brooklyn, New York. 


wonderful 


ruly 








RICHARD BYRON Oratorio, Concerts, 


Song Recitals. 


OVERSTREET, 


BASSO. 


CONCERT- werk x! GOTTSCHALK, 
13 15 West 28th Street, 


ADDRESS 
New York. 





EARL 
GULICK 


The Boy Soprano. 
Uratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 
eee 


Summer Address : 
Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, 0.0. S., 


467 Bedtord Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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STELLA... 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER. 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St.. 
Residence Studio: Carnegie Hall. SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 


Beginning October 15, 1900. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





THE 














AMY ROBIE 


Solo_Violinist. 
39999 /|\eccee 
Now... 
Touring Europe. 


Por Terms, Dates, Etc 
address 


255 West Mth St., New York 








Fietcher Music Method. 


Originated by Eve'yn Ashton Fletcher. In 
dorsed by Dr Hugo Rieman. Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings. Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarslow de Zielinski, 
Dre William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and 
Europe 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








In Re the Sonata. 


USIC, that immaterial flower,” writes M. 
Raymond Bouger, “of which the perfume 
alone reaches our senses, demands the 
collaboration of two artists, the poet who 

invents and the workman who realizes the genius and in- 

Without genius, without the poet, without 

the the page would remain blank, the instrument 

mute, the virtuoso in waiting. But to animate the in- 
strument and the page, to awake the soul in the bosom of 
form, the composer alone is powerless. The painter says 
Let there be light,’ and the light flashes. The sculptor 
kneads his clay to suit his dream; the musician, less in- 
dependent, more subtle, is the silent architect of an ephem- 
eral architecture, which the executant—be he symphonic 
or solo—alone possesses the power to resuscitate for a 
fugitive moment, with all its sonorous arabesques and 
lyric splendors. It is for the executant to recreate the 
work, to evoke the perfume, the kindling spark and the 
idea; just simple and strong, awakes in 
springtime the divine ‘Walkiire.’ Without the interpreter 
the masterpiece is a soul without a body, and the virtuosi 

are only virtuosi, the masterpiece is only a body without a 

soul. The part of an interpreter is grave and perilous.” 
Then speaking of some recent performances in which 

the sonata was glorified, M. Bouger exclaims: “Fugitive 
glory, glory of nothingness to speak like the mysterious 

East, this immortal form shone transiently beneath the 

skilled and vibrant fingers, and some masters of instru- 

mental music became incarnate as we admired. The so- 
nata is it true, in fact, the initial form, the harmonious anti- 
type whence all other forms are derived? The air of it- 
self, the ‘aria’ which the Italian contemporaries of Racine 





















































terprets it. 


idea, 


Siegfried, 


as 


dreamed of modeling into an imitation of antiquity, does 
not it contain the germ of all the sonorous drama? Are 
the three acts of ‘Parsifal’ or of ‘Tristan’ the three 
The humble and classic so- 
Do 


not 
strophes of an immense air? 
nata is the grandmother of the Ninth Symphony. 


not think that the sonata interests us only like some 
miniature of the time of Gluck; no, its intrinsic beauty 
speaks to us, its very weakness pleases us in this am- 


bitious moment when the infinite torments us.” 


" T UDWIC BREITNER 


Concert Work and Lessons 
° EARLY IN THE FALL. 
Temporary address: 


RUE DCAUBIGNY 5, PARIS. 


The work of art that it is, that it is intended to be, 
leaves us a little tired, yet this work of art becomes in 
its turn a grand work of the soul when it is signed by 
Beethoven, by César Franck, by P. E. Bach; in fact, the 
sonata is at once antique and juvenile, and long before 
P. E. Bach, the pacific eaglet between two eagles, had 
fixed its outlines, the old John Sebastian discovered the 
secret that he transmitted to the great Ludwig. 

Then speaking of the interpreters who assisted at a 
course of lectures on the development of the sonata, M. 
Bouger continues: “Without their vibrant translation, 
alas, so transient, the form spoke only to the eyes who can 
read the page and divine the genius; without the kindly 
flame of delicate touch, the duo without words, which we 
call a sonata for piano and violin, would keep the silence 
of the libraries. What a pleasure to hear these metamor- 
phoses from the Homeric J. S. Bach to Mme. H.-H. A. 
Beach, a Wagnerized American, near akin to the Whistler- 
ian painters, traversing the interval with Mozart, with Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Franck, Grieg, Brahms and Dubois, heirs 
of the masters! Oh, if the great interpreters had only kept 
a journal of their virtuosity, what a melancholy joy to 
trace the physiology of some violinist or pianist! What 
phonograph will ever register the art of nuance? The cap- 
ital document is that of Berlioz, when he writes of a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Sonata C sharp minor (op. 27 
No. 2). He tells how in that age of soulless legerdemain 
Liszt played the adagio with all kinds of trills, and trem- 
olos, and appogiaturi, and alterations. Later in the day at 
an evening party he played Weber, and when the lamp 
failed, he cried: ‘Put out the light altogether. Let the 
darkness be complete.’ 

“Then in the obscurity of the same sublime adagio sos- 
It was the shade of 
‘We wept,’ 


tenuto came forth in all its simplicity. 
Beethoven appearing, immense and resigned. 
writes Berlioz.” 





Ernst Von Dohnanyi Tour. 


RNST VON DOHNANYI, the young 
pianist, who played in New York and Boston last 
spring, will return to this country in the early autumn 
and remain until 1901. He will play with the 
leading orchestras and also give a recital tour. 

It will be remembered that the New York and Boston 
critics declared Dohnanyi to an artist of the first 
rank. Both in New York and Boston the pianist will 
play again next season with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra his own prize concerto, which he played last year 
in several of the European music centres. 

He will be under the joint management 
Wolifsohn and N. Vert. 


Hungarian 


March, 


be 


of Henry 


Fritz Kreisler’s American Engagement. 


RITZ KREISLER, the Austrian violinist, who 1s com- 

ing to America to fill engagements next season, will 

be under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. Kreisler 

will make a tour, and will also play with orchestra in sev- 

eral of the large cities. He has made a big success in Eu- 
rope, which he will undoubtedly repeat here. 


Madeline Schiller. 


This distinguished pianist proposes to do a great deal of 
concert and recital work the coming season, and has 
signed with Concert-Direction Gottschalk. Already a 
number of bookings have been made for this favorite art- 
ist, and her services will be in demand from the begin- 
ning to the end of the season. It looks as if Concert- 
Direction Gottschalk is absorbing most of the available 
pianistic talent. 











W. H. Rieger. 


This eminent tenor has signed with Concert-Direction 
Gottschalk for the coming season. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 
Solo Violinist and penehen also Theory and 


y- 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mae. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
7 West s2d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer address: 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. 


ATLANTA, 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) 


DRESDEN PENSION. 


Mrs. TAYLOR offers her beautifully furnished, 
large, sunny rooms at reasonable rates to students 
coming to Dresden Chaperonage if desired 
Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Also coaching 
for the Dresden Conservaiory in Piano, Violin and 
Singing by a student of the Hoch Schule (just 
finishing). Long experience abroad. References 
exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22"'. 











Pupil of LEOPOLD Gopowsky. 


Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales. 


Recitals from Russian Composers. 


ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 








Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 












training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the tomy and 
ae Aga of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FREELING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 








CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Distinguished Artists 


Broadway and 25th St. 





and Concert Tours. 


M. I. SCHERHE 


Y, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor, 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genrvrja Jounstonz-BisHor and othe: 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carneale Hall 





New York. 











The Associate School of Music 


is what its name implies—the co- 
operation of eminent Specialists 
to the end of affording a perfect 
system of training for students 
and teachers. 





Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ ard Violin. 


A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 








Address H. W. GREENE, President, 


489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 














Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States, 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralto : 


Ratbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southern States. 
Jan. 15 to Fct. 15, Western States. 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 














Baldwin 


D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 
Ellington 


CINCINNATI, 
PIANAS INDIANAPC LIS, 
a 
Valley Gem ) 
Hamilton Orgams. —— caracogves FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


CHICAGO. 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 
EASE 


IANOS. 








Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesro.ms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 
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D. M. LEVETT, 


Season 1598 1899 and 1899-1900 with the ‘MOLLY YON KOTZEBUE. 


STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BERLIN. OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
. ‘ = Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
VARETTE STEPANOFI eer Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20’. 
Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
Ber a (Nar tten ermany ( nservatory 
Bismarck Strasse, 72a Apply WALPURGIS STR., 20 





GONSERVATORY OF SIUSIC AND OPERA ACADETIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharweaka, Prof. Xaver Schar wenka H. Goldschmidt 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS THE OPERA A¢ DEMY er Goldschn Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
study of parts); Julius Lieban Mrs Gally Dehnicke (a stic Advise Royal Chambersinger 











Franz Betz. I yal t s e ( servatory: C po alg Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 
weaka, Imperial and Royal ( rt Pianist W. Berger, W Le pholz, M. Mayer Mahr Miss Eli pnt owe 
piano Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow Van Lier cell Grunicks rgan) 
H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing F — ROSA suc HER Vocal and Musioco Dramati e Teacher. 
Prospectus gratis Hours f apt ition 
COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
. RHINE. ll PPROFE SSOR 
Founded in 1850. 1 DR. PR. WULLNER. 
The Conservatory embrace First, Instrume s id trumental! in 
struments econd, \ n and i eory of M n s n Sc 
The Vocal S$ livided int sections—/(a i nging and peratic singing 
There is also a training for anoforte teachers In nne n with these jects there are 
classes for Italian, German terature turgy chora nging, ensembie pia lamber music) 
ensembie nging, mt al dictation elocution, ght ding rchestra aying nducting, &« 
c. Teaching staff nsists of rty acher 
Winter Terr egins September 1é¢ Summer Term, Apr Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the ¢ ege (Wolfstrasse 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 mark for piano, 
violin, viola, vi neello classe marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
marks ($100) for singing 


For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDEBR, Director 





CONSERVATORY Doves wage in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Traini r the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments SE MIN AR Y Special training for teschers CHORUS SCHOOI ELEMENTARY 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prof. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
E. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson. Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Wicklass- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher, Felix Ehril. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELI“)—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz.§ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Musie Director, ete 
Charges: from 125 marks ($3@) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually, 
Prespectuses may be obtained through the Conservatery Pupils received at any time. 
hours frem 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


Teachers 


Consultation 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 
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Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


TASTE. 





APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAI 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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Care of Musical Courier 


§ Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Metheds of foremost t European Conservatories. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EURQPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac 








“AC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
@ 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
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